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THE CHURCH IN DENMARK 


F. R. McoCLuskey 


“ ©’s A Catholic but I am Danish to the core.” was the 
remark of a Danish lady regarding her Lithuanian 
husband. That short, damning sentence sums up the 

attitude of many Danes to Catholicism as something utterly 

alien to their culture and traditions. They would not see any- 
thing funny or strange in the two words “Catholicism” and 

“Danish ”? being used as exclusive of one another. And this in 

-@ country the vast majority of whose churches—about two 
thousand of them—were built before the Reformation for the 
worship of God in the sacrifice of the Mass. Yet on the other 
hand Copenhagen is regarded as the Rome of the North by 

Catholics from the other Scandinavian countries. Both attitudes, 

though apparently contradictory, derive from the history of the 

Church in Denmark. The idea that Catholicism is alien to Danish 

culture is the result of the total exclusion of Catholicism from 

Denmark during the three centuries of Lutheran domination. 

It is, however, not unnatural for other Scandinavian Catholics 

to regard Danish Catholics as being in a particularly favourable 
position since the revival and growth of the Church in Denmark 
has given Catholics a numerical superiority over Swedish, 

Norwegian and Finnish Catholics taken together. 

St. Willibrord was the first who preached the Gospel to 
the Danes, but it was not until the time of St. Ansgar, a Frankish 


monk, that Catholicism won its enduring gains in Denmark. . 


St. Ansgar was sent to the new mission in 826 and his life and 
work there is the story of rock-like patience and perseverance 
in the face of failures and setbacks that would have daunted 
anyone less than a saint. He laid the foundation upon which 
others could build the flourishing Church of the Middle Ages. 
He is thus, with justice, regarded as the Apostle of Denmark. 
From 960 onwards Denmark had Catholic kings, though the 
spirit of paganism died hard in the country, leading, in 1086, 


twenty years after the Norman Conquest of England, to the - 


martyrdom of St. Canute, who is now the national patron of 
Denmark as St. Erik is of Sweden and St. Olaf of Norway. 

The period of growth and development begins now in real 
earnest as the various religious orders found monasteries and 
convents all over the country, new dioceses are constituted 
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and the work of evangelizing and civilizing the northern barbar- 
ians begins to yield the fruits of success. The Benedictines, 
Franciscans, Dominicans and Carmelites and other great 
religious orders brought the little northern land into the circle 
of European culture and the unity of Christendom. No longer 
was Denmark a land of fierce barbarians whose sudden and 
devastating attacks had kept the ships and harbours of more 
peaceful lands in a state of constant alarm. Part of Ireland, 
for example, had at one time been almost a second Denmark, 
with Dublin as its capital : the Danes being a source of constant 
strife until Brian Boru destroyed their power at the decisive 
battle of Clontarf in 1014. The fighting spirit of the nation 
was turned now to the defence of Christendom in the Crusades, 
against the Slavs in the East, and to the development of the 
Danish domination of Scandinavia. 

By the beginning of the sixteenth century the spiritual 
life of the Church was in a sorry state. Worldliness, laxity, 
ignorance and corruption were widespread among the clergy. 
Archbishops and bishops, abbots and priors were more interested 
in affairs of state and ecclesiastical politics than in the condition 
of their subjects. Some of the monasteries had been reformed 
but not enough was done in time and in general the Church was 
dangerously weak and the country ripe for the attacks of the 
Lutheran reformers from Germany. In addition to the real and 
urgent need of reform there was also the ever-present menace 
of the civil power, which was greedy for the great wealth of the 
Church. In the struggle for supremacy it was the king who 
won and in 1536 Lutheranism, which for long had been encour- 
aged and supported by him, was declared to be the established 
religion of the country. The ordinary Dane did not realise what 
was happening. At first the reformers were welcomed because 
of their zeal in attacking the flagrant abuses that were to be 
found in the life and conduct of the clergy and monks. The 
king gave his support to the newcomers and was thus able to 
acquire a great deal of property and valuables from the 
“ yeformed ” churches. To outward appearances there was not 
much difference between the old religion and the new, vestments 
were allowed and “mass” was still said—the Danes were 
cheated out of their religion. There were some who foresaw the 
danger and gave of their utmost to avert the catastrophe which 
they felt would destroy the Church as they knew it. Among 
these was Poul Helgesen, a Carmelite, who devoted his great. 
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learning to the defence of the Church and Faith, which he saw 
with anguish being driven out of the country by vee 
fanatics and time-serving politicians. 

For the next three hundred years Catholicism was rigor- 
ously excluded from Denmark, there was no Cardinal Allen to 
send heroic young priests into ‘Denmark to preserve the Faith 
from complete extinction. The “ Iron Curtain” dropped and 
for the Danes Catholicism became merely a dead superstition 
of the past, hated and derided by all. Those centuries of 
prejudice and misrepresentation are responsible for the possibil- 
ity of such a remark as that quoted at the beginning of this 
article. 

Emancipation came as the result of the movement for 
greater liberty which swept over Europe in 1848. 1849 is an 
important date in Danish history for on June 5th of that year 
Denmark received its constitution, but for Danish Catholics 
the date has an even greater significance since the constitution 
guaranteed not only their political but also their religious 
freedom. Until shortly before that date it was possible to hear 
Mass only in the embassies of the Catholic powers or in the 
specially privileged town of Fredericia. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century there were a few hundred Catholics in 
Copenhagen with the Church of St. Ansgar as their place of 
worship. 

Legal freedom to practise their religion was a great relief 
to the few Danish Catholics but the centuries of isolation from 
their fellow countrymen with their suspicion and even hatred of 
everything Catholic did not make the task of restoration an 
easy one. That the Church has grown as it has done is due to 
the unremitting labours of the German priest and later bishop, 
Johannes von Euch, and the tremendous influence of Johannes 
Jorgensen, a convert and one of the leading figures in modern 
Danish literature. 

_ Bishop von Euch was the first Catholic bishop in Denmark 
after the reformation. Wherever it was possible to open a new 
centre of Catholic life and worship von Euch did so. It is due 
to his foresight and organizing ability that every town of 
importance in Denmark today has at least one priest and often 
a school, hospital and orphanage conducted by nuns. The 
shortage of secular priests was a hindrance to the bishop’s 
plan, so he called upon the religious orders to help him. Today 
there are many religious in Denmark, most of whom are from 
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other countries though there are also some Danish priests and 
nuns. 

Johannes Jorgensen, who became a convert in 1896, is 
perhaps more than any other responsible for the change from 
ignorant bigotry to respect and a measure of understanding 
with which Catholics are met today. He is a poet and a master of 
Danish prose and as such is held in the greatest regard by his 
countrymen. Through reading his works they have come to 
a greater understanding of Catholicism than would otherwise 
have been possible. His Catholicism is not “‘ adapted ” to suit 
non-catholic tastes but he has brought home to his readers, 
especially the more educated, that is is possible to be thoroughly 
Danish and at the same time thoroughly Catholic. Of his many 
works some are available in English, his lives of St. Francis of 
Assisi and St. Catherine of Siena and a two-volume auto- 
biography. 

The small numbers of Danish Catholics makes it difficult 
for them to maintain a large number of Catholic periodicals, 
but there are three which are worth mentioning. These are 
The Catholic Weekly, which caters for as wide a public as 
possible with articles of topical interest, serial stories and 
articles concerning the Church at home and abroad and a 
special section for youth. This weekly is read with interest by 
Protestants as well as Catholics. Then there is the popular 
family magazine, Messenger of the Sacred Heart, with its accom- 
panying Children’s Messenger. Finally there is Catholica a 
quarterly catering for more intellectual tastes. Paulus Kredsen 
is a society somewhat similar to the C.T.S. and publishes 
pamphlets on historical, devotional, controversial and topical 
subjects, besides translations of the writings of leading Catholics 
abroad. 

As in many other countries the Catholics are ready to 
make great sacrifices to give their children a Catholic education. 
There are many schools conducted by congregations of nuns, 
chiefly of French or German origin. These schools have an 
excellent standard and are highly regarded by both Catholics 
and non-Catholics. Unfortunately the best and largest of 
these, L’Institut Jeanne d’Arc, was accidentally bombed by 
the R.A.F. during the war when one of the planes, before 
attacking the Gestapo headquarters in Copenhagen, crashed 
on the school building, which was then bombed by other planes 
a few minutes later in mistake for the original target, which 
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the first plane was to have marked out for them. Over a hundred 
children and teachers were killed in the raid and the surrounding 
blocks of flats were reduced to blazing ruins. The loss of this 
school was a heavy blow to Catholic education in this country, 
for, apart from the appalling loss of life, the damage to property 
was irreparable and since then it has not been possible to make 
up for the loss of those teaching sisters who were killed in the 
disaster. At present there is only one ‘‘ Gymnasium ”’ (i.¢., a 
school for immediate pre-university training) for both boys 
and girls. Until now this Gymnasium has had to share with. 
a junior school, but in spite of difficulties such as lack of space 
and money the new Gymnasium has sent out its first group of 
students this year, so that it is now possible for Catholics to 
give their children a Catholic education right up to university 
standard. As can be imagined this is of supreme importance 
in a country where the Catholics make up only 0.8% of the 
population. 

The Church in Denmark is not faced with the social problems 
that have to be solved in other countries. This is explained 
partly by the fact of Denmark’s excellent social legislation and 
an economy based on agriculture. The Church has the task. 
of breaking down the wall of centuries-old prejudice and of 
taking up the challenge of Protestantism. This is done partly 
through the Press and literature—as mentioned above—and 
partly by discussion with interested non-Catholics. Turning 
from the confusion in their own Church, these non-Catholics 
look to the Church for help in their difficulties. While this does 
not always lead to conversions it does give the Church a great 
deal of influence outside the limited circle of the Faithful and 
makes for understanding and sympathy where before there was 
suspicion and dislike. 

One of the greatest problems facing the Church is that of 
mixed marriages which are responsible for a large number of 
lapses from the Faith. The Catholic partner in these marriages 
often becomes lax in practice and the children, without a really 
Catholic home and profoundly influenced by the open material- 
ism met outside the home, are indifferent Catholics while at 
school and leave the Church when they leave school. But even 
with a good Catholic family-background it can be exceedingly 
difficult for young people to keep their Faith since their work- 
place, office or factory, is full of men and women who apparently 
have no need of religion and indeed think that is a useless and 
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outdated superstition. For those who intend to study at the 
university matters are not much better since there is only the 
one Catholic Gymnasium so that many boys and girls, at a 
critical.stage of their life, are deprived to a great extent of the 
safeguards they need and should have. 

To counteract the lack of a Catholic milieu there are 
various organisations which do their best to create one—at 
least for a week or for an evening. This is done by holding 
summer schools, ‘ open house,’ study circles and so on. The 
chief of these organisations is the students’ union Academicum 
Catholicum, which also has the aim of making the Faith better 
known among Catholics and non-Catholics and of helping new 
converts to become acclimatised to their new Faith. In North 
Jutland young Danish Catholics have built a summer camp on 
the site of one of the pre-reformation monasteries, where they 
hold their summer schools and get together for a fortnight to 
discuss their problems and to live for a short while in the 
Catholic atmosphere, which is of such great help and encourage- 
ment to them. Among other organisations for fostering the 
Faith there are the Sodalities. The new Gymnasium has a 
new and flourishing sodality for the boys. 

The above remarks about the lack of a Catholic milieu 
will make more easily understood the difficulty of fostering 
vocations to the priesthoed and to the religious life. At present 
most of the clergy and religious are from other countries— 
chiefly Germany and Holland—which, quite naturally, does 
little to break down the idea that Catholicism is “ foreign.” 

The peculiar difficulties of spoken Danish make it almost 
impossible for the foreigner to speak the language as well as a_ 
native, even after many years of practice. But an even greater 
hindrance to the apostolate is the fact that very few foreigners 
ever thoroughly acclimatise themselves to the country of their 
adoption. It is for this reason that the Church insists on the 
establishment of a native clergy in every mission country as 
soon as it is feasible. It may be of interest to Irish readers to 
mention here that, until his death a short time ago, the Pro- 
Vicar of the then Vicariate was an Irish priest. 

The Bishop is a Dane and is well liked by all who know 
him. From the outset he has shown that he possesses a tact 
and understanding of his fellow-countrymen which has won 
their sympathy to an exceptional degree. 

In looking back over the past century we see no tremendous 
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and startling progress. The work of development and consolid- 
ation has gone forward slowly and steadily without any notice- 
able spurts or set-backs. Catholics still form a very small minority 
with, however, an influence out of all proportion to their numbers. 
Humanly speaking, the future bears no very great promise of 


any increase in the number of conversions, rather the opposite. 


is the case since in the last twenty years there has been a slight 
falling off in the annual number of converts. In the present 
state of widespread materialism the Church has to rely mainly 
on individual conversions, for the most part from among students 
and intellectuals. 

The Eucharistic Congress held in Copenhagen in 1932, in 
the time of Bishop Brems, a Belgian, is reckoned by Danish 
Catholics as the beginning of their entry into public life as a 
minority worthy of their fellow-countrymen’s respect. In that 
year Danish Catholics received a splendid proof of their oneness 
with Catholics the world over. They began to feel that no 
longer were they a lost and forgotten few on the fringes of the 
Church ; they found help and strength in this visible proof 
of their unity with millions of Catholics throughout the world. 
The success of that congress gave them the courage to go on 
through the dark years of war and occupation that were to 
follow until they could once more hold a great congress to 
demonstrate their Faith to the world. ji 

On the Feast of Pentecost this year the Catholics of 
Denmark assembled from all over the country in their Capital 
for renewal of spirit and with the aim of bringing their resources 
under review in the hope of working out plans for more effective 
work in the future. For Catholics in Denmark, who often see 
not more than a few dozen other Catholics from one year’s end 
to the other, it was an unforgettable experience to attend 
High Mass celebrated by a Prince of the Church in one of the 
beautiful public parks of Copenhagen. Their Faith is strength- 
ened by the sight of thousands of other Catholics of their own 
and other nations joined in prayer at the Holy Sacrifice cele- 
brated with all the pomp and glory of the Church’s liturgy. 
Even if the congress achieved nothing more than the strength- 
ening of that sense of solidarity with the rest of the Church it 
would not have been in vain, for the sense of inferiority which 
oppresses the Catholic in daily life can be an overwhelming 
hindrance to the practice of the Faith and an obstacle to further 
effort. 
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The announcement that the Vicariate Apostolic had been 
raised to the state of a Diocese was received with the greatest 
joy and pride. It was a proof that the work done in the past 
by so many devoted labourers in the vineyard was bearing 
fruit and gave courage to those still bearing the heat and burden 
of the day to go on faithfully in the sure hope that God will 
reward their efforts in his own time and in his own way. 


Stenosgade 4, Copenhagen. F. R. McCLusKEY 


Law WItTHouT LOVE 


On the other hand, to live merely by rationalised systems 
of spirituality, however perfect, would be the greatest disas- 
ter to the Church. It would mean law without love, power 
without meekness, authority without the gentle influence 
of paternity, intellectual keenness without humility, 
zeal for God without a knowledge of God’s true character. 
A spiritual life that is not a reproduction of the life of 
Christ will sooner or later become a dangerous adventure, 
all the more hazardous as it is fascinating. 


—Vonier : The Christian Mind, p. 21. 


CRISIS OF THE PAMPHLET 


HENRY GAFFNEY 


HE church bookbox has fallen on evil days. Rare are the 

churches in which its work continues—though bishops 

used to say they judged the vitality of a parish by its 
bookbox. The explanation is twofold. Firstly, the bookbox 
began when reading matter was scarce, when our modern 
plethora of periodicals was unknown. Secondly, the price of the 
books was then a penny and has leaped to threepence. Relatively, 
that is a tremendous increase in price. There has not been any 
increase in profit. One publishing office in Dublin supplies 
booklets (which cost threepence each) at 2s. 94.4 per dozen, 


post free. That means that one has hardly the price of one single © 


book in profit if he sells the whole dozen—and is paid for them 
on the nail—which he most certainly will not be ! 

But another element enters into the business. The church 
box is at the mercy of Everyman. There is usually no attendant 
to ensure that payment is made for books taken. Add the cost 
of postage stamps, postal orders and cheques to the cost of books 
and the veriest financial tyro will realise that the custodian of 
the church bookbox must be always in the red. And then, one 
must add to that risk of loss the work of the priest who super- 
intends it either daily or weekly and keeps the accounts. He 
can hope for no reward. And so we have the catafalque over the 
C.T.S. box in many churches in the land. 

Is it any wonder that so many who began with enthusiasm 
have finished up in despair? There are churches all over the 
country which tell that tale by the silent derelection of the 
bookbox. Can anyone be blamed? Few priests will be eager, 
however high their altruism, to assume such an activity at such 
hazard. And if there are going to be any more gyrations in the 
price of the good old Penny Pamphlet, the bookbox is extinct 
for evermore. The normal Irish Catholic is not a reader. 
The priest who runs the bookbox has to be _ the 
payer. He has to meet his bills. When the booklets were a 
penny, he could do that. Every box-tender knows that when the 
price went up to twopence, and then to threepence, the receipts 
collapsed. That draped the catafalque over the bookbox in 
hundreds of churches and quenched its quiet, dynamic apostol- 
ate. It is difficult to say what is the remedy. But I think the 
alert Catholic Truth Society of England has already found the 
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remedy in its atavistic reversion to its beginnings. Priests in 
Ireland will watch the experiment with intense interest, for in 
England the C.T.S. has felt such alarm at its growing aloofness 
from the buyers of its once penny-books that it has taken drastic 
measures to retrieve the situation’. It has gone violently back 
to its penny pamphlets and is out to flood the country with them. 
They are pamphlets with a difference. ‘Folder-pamphlets,” 
the C.T.S. calls them—eight pages that can be stretched out into 
a 15-inch strip—illustrated, and written in a simple, cogent 
and, at times, racy style to a length of less than 1,000 words. 
They are pamphlets for the man-in-the-street and his friends, 
non-Catholics included, for they will deal with topics of vital 
interest to all today. The ©.T.S. have a name for them— 
‘“* Messages for the Million.” 

I believe this is the only practical solution : to votare at 
any cost to the original penny pamphlet. Production within 
that price should even still be possible ; though it will inflict 
hardship on long-winded writers because it will mean pamphlets 
of eight pages instead of 24. This would be all to the good. The 
people who buy our booklets are not ready to pay 3d. or to 
read 24 pages. I have experimented with the 4-page Jesuit 
Heythrop Leaflets and I know how highly they are appreciated. 
They, of course, are given gratis. I may say, in confidence, here 
that the booklets which dealt more fully and more eruditely 
with the Heythrop subjects were unpopular. The fact is that 
their place is no longer in the church bookbox but in the book- 
shop. In the bookshop they may lose some of their appeal, but 
wherever they are on sale they have a potentiality for good which 
we dare not neglect. I heard not long ago a comment which was 
to the point. A convert from atheism said that he had been 
going into Catholic churches for years before he became a Catho- 
lic. What did he appreciate ? The experience of being left alone. 
No one bothered him, except, as he says himself, the strange 
Presence, of which he quickly became aware. And—after that— 
the quiet, silent statue of Our Lady. All unobtrusive. And 
then—this is my point—the books at the end of the church, 
with no one to ask you to buy them, or even to take your money. 
The booklets completed for him the eloquence of the silent 


1 Average price of C.T.S.E. pamphlets is 4d. The last year when 
the average price was Id. was 1918. 
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church, and he made his profession of Faith on Pentecost 
Sunday. 

The bookbox is, nevertheless, a tough minor job for aposto- 
lic priests. No one else will have the energy to do it. It is not 
a job for consecrated bishops. It is an unselfish and tiresome 
little job. No one gets any kudos out of it in this world. It is 
a daily or weekly job; changing books, ordering the right 
books, recommending books. A monotonous job. But it is a 
thoroughly priestly job for the man who has the valour to hold 
this unspectacular gap. Such a priest will find himself ploughing 
a lonely furrow ; but someday, out of his lonely furrow will rise 
the sweet, fresh flower of a vocation to the priesthood or to the 


nuns, or the return of some prodigal, with the immense accidental - 


merit of all that in the matter of his own salvation. And, maybe, 
he will have the unique joy of opening the gate of the Church to 
some timid convert who found the way in, not from the solemn 
‘directions of the formidable theologians, but, from the humble 
signposts of his little bookbox. 

T am in such a gloomy mood over the whole business that 
I should like to end of a pessimistic note. But even my own 
experience forbids it. During the last three years—a crucial 
period for church boxes, because it spans the transition in prices 
from 2d. to 3d.—our own box paid for 14,800 booklets (I hold 
the receipts), leaving a few pounds net on hands and a few 
hundred booklets in stock. In addition to these, we circulated 
2,300 copies of the story of the Black Abbey (our own church), 
and distributed free 2,500 apologetic leaflets. One can say where 
this work begins. Only the Lord can say where it ends. Financi- 
ally, we have kept our nose well above the Plimsoll line! Many 
of the booklets were not paid for ; and still things worked out 
all right. There is a simple notice on the box which reads : 


Any booklet taken without payment must be paid for by the 
priest in charge. But if any poor person wants a book and 
cannot pay for it, he may take it and welcome. 


That was, people said, asking for bankruptcy ! They were wrong. 
We have not finished up in Stubbs! This is all the more surpris- 
ing considering the bewildering and variegated prices printed 
on the booklets in our own bookbox at the moment. Some are 
marked at a penny, some twopence, some threepence, and some 
fourpence. Others have no price printed on them. This is bad 
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business for the publishers, for conscientious buyers and, above 
all, for the priest in charge of the bookbox. It is obvious that 
the whole apostolate of the bookbox is on the verge of collapse. 
In the present chaotic state of prices it cannot continue as an 
instrument of spreading truth. Its work is already in transition 
from the unattended bookbox to the assistant in the bookshop. 
This is a tragedy. After many years of C.T.S. work I could tell 
some strangely inspiring stories of the power of these humble 
booklets in the cause of the Faith. That power will be lessened 
if the transition materialises. The psychological appeal of the 
bookbox disappears in the bookshop, apart from the more 
practical fact that these booklets will be, if their appearance is 
not improved, eclipsed by the flamboyant covers of the very 
type of reading matter which they were meant to combat. In 
saying all this, I am not blaming anyone. I know that develop- 
ments are dictated by events over which printers and publishers 
have no control. The conclusion which I have reached myself 
is that the larger pamphlets have now come of age and might, 
given a dignified format, stand on their own feet in the cold 
world of the bookshop. The bookbox could then confine itself 
to booklets and pamphlets and leaflets which could be published 
at a penny. It is good to find that the English C.T.S. is working 
along these lines, the only lines along which, to my mind, the 
bookbox has any hope of survival. 


The experment is well worth a trail. Pope Pius XI declared 
thet these unassuming booklets have proved themselves to be 
amongst the most powerful infiuences created by charity in the 
service of sound morals and of truth, 


Recently the National Chairman of the Catholic Truth 
Society of England, uttered these wise words : ‘‘We never know 
when we are talking to a hidden saint. That the Catholic Truth 
Society has been responsible under God for nurturing these 
hidden saints in our midst I have not the slighest doubt. Year 
by year when we come to analyse the circulation of pamphlets 
one result never varies. It is significant. The devotional and 
doctrinal pamphlets always have by far the greatest circulation. 
The Catholic Truth Society has been an instrument in the 
hands of God, not only in nurturing the grace of God in countless 
souls but in developing their spiritual lives, thus forming Christ 
in them. The vast majority of these souls have not been called 
upon to preach by word of mouth, but the goodness of their 
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lives has been an eloquent testimony to Catholic truth. In 
them Christ lives once more among men.” 

That is my experience too tout court. The bookbox is a 
casual and unassuming help to things so high that it would be 
nothing short of tragedy if economics forced it into the discard. 
Meanwhile, I am convinced that the Catholic Truth Society of 
England is guiding us back to the ideal apostolate of the bookbox. 
Floreat. 


The Black Abbey, Kilkenny. HENRY GAFFNEY 


SECULARISM 

The meaning of the word “‘laicism” is known to every- 
one: it stands for that terrible modern tendency to deny 
any kind of supernatural consecration, whether of indivi- — 
duals or of institutions. That other term “secularism” 
expresses the same tragic exclusion of supernatural ideals. 
A state that recognises no priesthood, no consecration 
of men and women, no sanctification of time and place, 
is one in which “laicism” is supreme. The secularist 
abominates the notion of any supernatural privilege. 


—Vonier : The People of God, p 221. 


EDITH STEIN (1892-1942) 


THOMAS CANDLISH 


Y is not difficult to recall the first reaction of incredulity 
I and horror when the outside world learned of Hitler’s 
_ determination to liquidate the Jewish people within the 
Reich. Men, women and children were being herded in mass 
deportations to the gas chambers of Auschwitz. It probably 
occurred to few that there were priests among the men and that 
the women included nuns. One of the nuns was a Carmelite. 
She with intrepid faith looked beyond Hilter’s monstrous decree 
and saw only the Son of God calling her to give herself a victim 
of atonement for the world’s sins. This middle-aged religious, 
whose holiness and heroism has captured countless hearts the 


- world over, has seemed to many not unworthy of a place in the 


Church’s Martyrology. But the story of her life is less inspiring 
than the record of her death The complete story was put to- 
gether in German by her Prioress as “a series of recollections 
and testimonies as faithful and exact as possible.” It is out- 
outstandingly well done and has been translated into English 
amongst other languages. Those competent to judge say the 
English translators have served the original well (Their work 
appears in Edith Stein by Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, 
O.D.C., Sheed and Ward, 1952. pp... 238. 15/-). © 

The work is divided into two parts, ‘‘Home” and “Carmel.” 
The solitary photograph shows the Sister in the habit of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel. These revealing intimations quicken 
curiosity. How will such a complete change be brought about ? 
Here is a Jewess, a recognised genius in a field rarely cultivated 
by women, Philosophy. She is an atheist. She is an ardent and 
leading feminist ; and from her cradle was fiercely ambitious. 
In what circumstances will she forsake University fame, abandon 
a position of most distinguished authorship for a cell in Carmel 
to seek there the “voluntary emptiness in thought and will, 
in one’s reason and faculties [so that ] God’s presence can come 
pouring in without hindrance, until the soul is filled to over- 
flowing?” And final and deepest cause for wonderment, what 
agency will pluck her from the silent Chapel of a Carmel in the 
Netherlands one still August Sunday afternoon, and then 
within the week, in violence and horror accomplish her death ? 

Edith Stein was born in Breslau on October 12 in the | 
year 1892. Her mother was left a widow soon after Edith’s 
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birth. She was thus the Benjamin amongst six other children. 

The family idolized her from the very beginning. It is interesting 

to remark that. whilst this childhood was unfolding in the 
cultured and deeply religious setting of a truly Old Testament 

home, St. Thérése in the Carmel in Normandy was — 
the pages of the “‘History of a Soul.” 

Two wars introduce a double distortion when we come to 
reconstruct the recent past. And so Edith Stein’s school days 
and University life at the turn of the century seem remote by 
considerably more than their actual fifty years. But there are 
vivid pictures of people and places that you cannot help remem- 
bering any more than she could, as the bare hill outside Gottin- 
gen with its three windswept trees which always reminded her 
of the three crosses on Golgotha. In those days at Gottingen, — 
Husserl the founder of the revolutionary Phenomenological 
Method was riding a rising tide of fame which in less than three 
decades established his school of philosophy as a major influence 
‘in current philosophy throughout Central Europe.’ Edith Stein 
was his brilliant pupil and later his personal assistant. 

Though it might seem to Fraii Stein that the schools had taken 
away her daughter’s ancestral faith, in reality God freed the 
Fraulein Doktor from rationalist prejudice through her studies 
in philosophy. And He gave her through her University friends 
the vision of the Christian Faith as a world where those whom 

she loved and admired were living. It was through a shattering 
bereavement under which one of her friends displayed a serene 
and heroic fortitude, that she was shown the living Cross. 
“Tlie divine strength which it inspires in those who bear it” 
filled her soul with awe. “Christ streamed out upon me: Christ 
in the mystery of the Cross.” She was beginning to find recog- 
nition as a writer, and an essay of hers, “Plant Soul—Animal 
Soul—Human Soul,” caused a sensation amongst her colleagues. 
They thought that they recognised the assent of faith. Amber 
had turned green. Why, they asked each other, was she halting, 
uncertain on the kerb, instead of crossing? At this point the 
chance reading of a book proved to be the decisive instrument 
in her conversion to the Faith. She was staying with friends. 
Unuvoidably they, husband and wife, had to go off and perforce 
leave their guest to her own devices. They gave her the freedom 
of their fine collection of books. She had lived her almost thirty 


1 Recent Philosophy. J. Laird. Oxford Univ. Press, 1949. p.26. 
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“years always book in hand. This day she made a choice at 


random and found herself holding not just another book but 
the pivot of her eternal destiny. The volume which she had 
chosen was the Life of St. Teresa of Avila, written by herself. 
The adequacy of this work to be the decisive instrumental 
eause of Edith Stein’s conversion must necessarily escape those 
who are not familiar with its pages. Even those who are would 
be well rewarded to re-read, with this thought in mind, “the 
august book which better than the withered heart at Alva 
contains the spirit of Teresa”.! She read the forty chapters 
outright. At daybreak she closed the book, and said, ‘‘That is 
the truth.” Forthwith on New Year’s Day 1922 she was bap- 
tised and received the name Teresa. But the reading of the 
Ife had been the instrument of another immeasurable grace. 
That work always deserves the name which the Saint herself 
gave it when asking it back one day from Luisa de la Cerda : 
mi alma! “Remember that it is my soul I have confided to you”. 
It specially deserved it now. In its pages Edith Stein met her 
own vocation. The contemplative life of Carmel unfolded like 
a Promised Land. 

‘The duty of the moment was to tell Frau Stein about her 


Baptism. The idea of doing so by letter she completely set 


aside. She knew that in whatever way the fact might be pre- 


- sented it could only come to her mother as a cruel blow. She 
_ returned home and in a tableau not unworthy of the Testaments 


they represented, the daughter put herself on her knees and 
looked up into the face she loved best in the world and said, 
“Mother, I am a Catholic.” She anticipated righteous anger. 
Her avowal evoked a storm of tears. Her own ran fast. 

Half measures were a thing Edith Stein had never known 
the meaning of. She set herself to fulfil perfectly the obligations 


- of her Baptism—to live only to know, love and serve God. 


Her prayer life was intense and swift in its development in 
both its personal and liturgical aspects. The simplicity, even 
austerity, of life which she had inherited from her Jewish home 
made a natural foundation for astrong ascetic discipline, essen- 
tial in any Christian life, but demanded twice over in an intense 
prayer life. St. Teresa’s teaching leaves no room for doubt on 
that score. At the same time she relaid a road back to phil- 


1 St. Teresa in Her Writings. Ab. R. Hoornaert. S. and W. p.216. 
2 ibid. p.217. 
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osophical study through the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the Saint who as a boy asked “‘What is God ?” and who as a 
man had found the answer in so far as it is given to the mind in 
this life to find it.1 Here at last was a master to whom truth is 
the Truth, a Person, one whose sole life-purpose was to be a 
medium through which the light of truth, the Truth, might 
reach the eyes of men.? “She plunged herself into the ontological 
thought of Aquinas by translating his comprehensive work 
the Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate’’ (Professor Peter Wust). 
Her translation made this basic work available for the first time 
in German. But her deep desire and ultimate purpose was to 
enter Carmel. For the present she spared her aged mother the 
knowledge of her vocation. And in any case, the Abbot Raphael 
Walzer, O.8S.B.; who was directing her, and who recognised her 
for “‘one of the greatest women of our time”’ would hear of nothing 
other than an all-out apostolate in the intellectual field. She 
was great enough to obey with all her mind and heart and stren- 
gth, even while her conviction deepened that in bringing others 


-to God “prayer and sacrifice are much more important than 


anything we can say’; and that “after every encounter in 
which I realise my inability to influence others directly, I become 


-more intensely conscious of the urgent need for a personal 


holocaustum.”” Many came to her for help and to them the 
fruits of abnegation were clearly visible. One of them said of 
her: “It was amazing how she herself had changed. Where 
there had been ambition, there was now only tranquil detach- 
ment ; where there had been egoism there was only under- 
standing and kindness.’? His contemporaries tell us that St. | 
Thomas was miro modo contemplativus, miro modo benignus.* 
God blessed her apostolate. 

And the Faith formed no barrier between her and the people 


‘out of. which she had been born. In the storm that was rising 


to engulf them she saw the Saviour’s Cross now being laid upon 
the Jewish people. Of her mind at that time she wrote later : 
‘Most of them did not understand it ; but those who did under- 
stand must accept it willingly in the name of all. I wanted to 
do that, let Him only show me how.” She had an interior con- 
viction that she had been heard. But in what the bearing of the 


1§t. Thomas Aquinas. Gerald Vann, O.P. Hague and Gill, 1940. 
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_ Ibid. p.51. 
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Cross will consist she does not know yet. The anti-Jewish laws 
were racial in their incidence and made no distinction and gave 
no favour on ground of religious creed. So they made her one 
with her people. The main avenue of her remarkable influence 
and apostolate was closed to her. She was prohibited from 
lecturing. The vast packed audiences heard her no more. Not 
yet were publishing houses afraid to print under her authorship, 
nor distinguished journals and reviews to accept her signed 
articles. That was to come to pass. One might see in these 
savage curtailments lifelines severed. If fact she saw them as 
chains struck off, leaving her, after twelve long years, free. 
Free to ask admission into Carmel. And so at the age of forty- 
two she was accepted as a postulant by the Prioress of the 


‘Carmel at Cologne. On October 15 she bade a last farewell to 


her home, her family and her broken-hearted mother, now 
eighty-four years old, and was lovingly welcomed in her new 
home, by her religious Mother and Sisters. “I was in deep peace— 
in the haven of the Divine Will.”” Her names in the Order are 
like the stones in the Arc de Tromphe, each is itself a monu- 
ment, Teresia, Benedicta, A Cruce. Religious vocation is not a 
flight from the world. It is an expedition of discovery : its 
aim is “to seek God.” It is not a convention merely when we 
speak of Religious being dedicated to God. The vows do set 
up a new title of divine ownership in the soul. They are analo- 
gous to the divine fire which could in Old Testament times come 
down visibly upon a victim and before the eyes of all transform 
it into God’s property. The fruits of a tree belong to the owner. 
The virtues of the consecrated soul become acts of the virtue 
of religion. God is now the only and complete Master. Now all 
set and deliberate withholding or withdrawing from His Will is 
rapine of the holocaust. Within the walls of Carmel every detail 


of the life is made to converge in a single-minded endeavour to 


ensure that the soul will not fail God deliberately in the loving 
faithfulness He looks for from it. The effect which such a life 
produces in the soul is to lay it open to that action of God 
which can alone empty and purify it and make of it a. stark 
capacity for God Himself to fill. Nothing could be more practical 
than such a life. Nothing is more supernatural. 

“With an unshakeable determination never to stop until 
we reach the end; come what may, even should the greatest 
calamities befall us, even though all should murmur and all 
complain, whether we reach the goal or die on the way, slain 
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by the. violence of ills encountered, or even if the world should 
crumble away beneath out feet.”4 This is not a Commander- 
in-Chief’s Order of the day, though it well might be, but St. 
Teresa’s directions to reach the end of this divine journey, 
“this royal road.’”’ It is the following of Christ. Humility and 
poverty are the counterpart of Bethelhem. The silence and the 
cell are the hidden life of Nazareth. There come the vision and 
the Voice of Thabor. The agony of Gethsemane. Mount Carmel 
is Mount Calvary and the hill of the Resurrection, the Galilee 
of the risen-life. These ideals have in some measure been made: 
familiar to us all by the writings of St. Thérése of Lisieux and by 
her titles “of the Child Jesus” and “the Holy Face.” By 
these titles she meant to pin-mark the two extreme points of 
departure and arrival in the road of “exinanitio” traversed by 
the Word-made-Flesh. It is worth remarking that no life is 
such:a complete apostolate as the life of the contemplative. 
When we truly love God we cast a luminous shadow upon our 
fellow men, of love also. The two are inseparable. There is 
always a resemblance and a proportion between them. That is: 
why the Apostle says that where one love claims to exist without 
its counterpart it seems to do so only by a trick. It is a lie.. 
Our love for one another, since we are wayfarers ad patriam, 
must find expression in our apostolate towards one another, like 
the love of our Saviour for us all which led Him to die for us. 
So it is not fanciful to say that when we open wide our hearts: 
and arms like great gates thrown back to admit and embrace 
the Infinite, the shadow of practical and enlightened goodwill 
that we cast can be in one shape only, the shape of the redeeming 
cross. This goodwill of man towards man operates at the highest 
level. through deprecatory prayer. Because by such prayer 
God graciously admits His creatures to a real partnership with 
Himself in that exercise of His Goodwill towards men which we 
comprehensively term His Divine Providence. To say this is’ 
not to minimise the truth that the paramount issue on which we 
shall be judged is how alert we have been to serve Our Judge 
in the demands made on us by the necessities of our fellow-men. 
Nor is it to imply an opposition between prayer and action in 
the service we owe each other. By prayer and by works we mani- 
fest our goodwill. Love gives its own value to both, and it always 
remains that, “at eventide they will examine thee in love’’.? 


1 Hoornaert. p.370. 
2-St. John of the Cross. Works. Allison Peers. III. p.247. 
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Those who lived close to Sister Benedicta a Cruce testify how she 
lived this life of Carmel to the full capacity of a noble heart. 
From the first she shirked nothing that the life demanded from 
mind and heart in sacrifices. 


Partir, c’est mourir un peu, 
O’est mourir a ce qu’on aime. 


Truly. But how little even he knew, the author of this haunting 
rondel! On first crossing the threshold of the monastery en- 
closure the postulant knelt and kissed the pierced feet of Our 
Lord upon the Cross presented to her in token of total renounce- 
ment. She bade farewell to intellectual work. What that cost 
her we do not know. But we know her answer when it had been 
pointed out that the life entailed that renunication : “It.is not 
human activity that can help us, but the Passion of Christ. 
It is a share in that that I desire.” 

In the event, by command of her Superiors, Sister Bened- 
icta did drink deeply of the wisdom of St. Thomas Aquinas and 
of the teaching of her Father, St. John of the Cross, and worked 
and wrote profoundly on both: Finite and Eternal Being, a 
survey of the philosophia perennis ; Ways of Knowing God ; 
Science of the Cross. Her work is a vindication of the afinity 
of St. John of the Cross to St. Thomas and prove that his writings 
“despite their difference in purpose and method of approach 
are founded upon a conception of faith identical with mat of 
the Summa Theologica”. 

_ Meanwhile the storm of anti-semitism was eaieatinal 
It might seem, it did seem, that in Carmel Edith Stein was hidden 
and out of harm’s way whatever might befall in the world outside. 
But to one who said as much*she answered: ‘No, I don’t 
think so. I am sure they will come and search me out here.” 
The road is opening that will end in a violent death, like our 
Saviour’s, for the people. In 1939 on Passion Sunday a petition 
addressed to her Prioress presages a victim death: ‘Dear 
Mother, I beg your Reverence’s permission to offer myself to 
the Heart of Jesus as a sacrifice of expiation for the sake of 
true peace: that the anti-Christs’ sway may be broken, if 
possible without another world-war, and that a new order may 
be established. I am asking this today because it is already the 
twelfth hour. I know that I am nothing, but Jesus wills it, 
and He will call many more to the same sacrifice in these days.” 
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In her cell, when she has left it for ever they will find a holy 
picture with her written wish to sacrifice her life for the conver- 
sion of her people. And she for a long time carried next to her 
heart in writing, the text of St. Matthew 10: 23: “And when 
they shall persecute you in this city...” As a measure of 
prudence her superiors very quietly arranged for her to be 
received into a Carmel in the Netherlands. This was not effected 
without serious risk at that time. Negotiations were opened 
with a view to her finding a final refuge in a Carmel in Switzer- 
land, and it looked as though her sacrifice was to be like Abraham’s. 
Then with dramatic suddenness, late in the afternoon on the 
first Sunday of August in 1942 her call came. God had accepted 
her offering. What had happened was this. At the end of 
July the Dutch Hierarchy had issued a Pastoral Letter of 
uncompromising protest against the anti-Jewish measures of 
the time. The Nazi occupation authority in a rage made the 
protest a pretext of more vigorous “security” measures. In 
fact, as a reprisal, they made a swoop and rounded up every 
religious of Jewish lineage in the Netherlands and at once 
deported them to the East. A precious account has been obtained 
- from an eye witness, of some few days spent in a camp awaiting 
the final deportation to the gas chamber. Sister Benedictay 
serene and very practical, calmed and comforted the distraught 
women. It was she took charge of the little children, whose 
mothers sat transfixed and lost in brooding despair. She washed 
and combed and fed them and attended to every need. Those 
who knew Sister Benedicta see in all this a thing that is one 
piece with her life, on the natural and the supernatural levels. 
Her young nephews and nieces had always made of her an adored 
friend. In Carmel she had once asked leave, and been granted 
it for a time, to nurse a sister in the community who was dying 
of cancer. But the most precious witness of all as to what was 
her mind in this dark hour she herself has left behind in a pro- 
phetic page written almost twelve months before these happen- 
ings. “It is good to remember these days that poverty implies 
being ready to leave our home in our dear convent. We have 
bound ourselves to the enclosure, but God has not bound Him- 
self to protect me in the enclosure walls for ever. He does not 
need to, because He has other walls with which to protect us... 
It is our solemn duty to observe the precepts of the enclosure 
as conscientiously as possible so as to live undisturbed, hidden 
with Christ in God. If we have done so faithfully, and if we are 
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driven out into the streets, then our Lord will send His Angels 
to encircle us, and their invisible wings will enfold us in a peace 
more secure than that of the highest and most solid convent 
walls. Certainly we ought to pray that we shall be spared the 
experience, but only with the deeply sincere addition: ‘Not 
mine, but Thy Will be done.’ ” St. John of the Cross would not 
have altered or added a word. The most painstaking enquiries 
have never found anyone who could give eye witness testimony to 
her death. “Known to God” is an all-sufficient epitaph. August 
7/8, 1942 seems to be reliably accounted the date when she gave up 
her soul to God, bereft of any ministry of help or consolation ; 
engulfed in a mass horror of violence and nakedness. But what 
were these things to the Bride of the Lamb ? 

Last words can be precious testimonies to the soul’s high 
purpose—Consummatum est: Pater, in manus tuas commendo 
spiritum meum. Less than twelve poor words have caught and 
kept for ever the triumph of the Heart of the Son of God dying 
on His Cross. The words of the Angelic Doctor’s last weleometo 
his Lord in Holy Viaticum at Fossa Nuova in 1274 throb at 
white-heat today : ‘Price of my redemption, Viaticum of my 
pilgrimage, for the love of whom I have studied, kept vigil, 
worked, preached, taught’’!. 

“O God, O my Spouse, our time has come to see!” These 
words have caught the radiance of glory that flooded the face 
of the Mother of Carmel with youth and beauty as she died 
worn out at 67 years in the poor cell at Alba de Tormes. 

Deeply. loved are the last words of cast iron heroism, of 
love stronger than death, that no waters of tribulation could 
extinguish of St. Teresa’s daughter gathered in life’s spring- 
time, from the Carmel in Normandy, “Mother, the chalice is 
full to overflowing . . . I do not wish to suffer less. My God I 
love Thee!” 

W> cannot fix such a seal to the life of Edith Stein: but 
we need have no regret. The matrix of them all is love of Jesus 
Christ Crucified. In her life we have this, rare, exquisite and 
complete. It is worth recalling at the end of an account of her, 
how in life and death she marvellously fulfilled the omen of her 
birthday, 12th October, 1892. The Jewish Calendar for that 
year marks the twelfth day of October as the Feast of the 
Atonement. 


2Vann. p.64. 
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The Order of Mount Carmel has been authorised to proceed 
with the Informatory Process of the cause of Sister Teresia 
Benedicta a Cruce. 


THOMAS CANDLISH 


St. Thomas More Church, Lancaster, England. 


LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


There is in the Church this mysterious feature which 
we might aptly call biological, although it is in the super- 
natural order : all conversions are an adding of numbers 
to the existing Church, while all the power that converts 
proceeds from the Church herself. The first great con- 

' versions are described in such terms ; people were added 
to a society in which there was fulness of life. tern 


—Vonier : The Spirit and the Bride, p. 104 
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PEARSE ON EDUCATION 


THOMAS A. FINNEGAN 


N the September 1952 issue of The Furrow Father Meehan 

welcomed Gilbert Highet’s new book The Art of Teaching 

as a work which “stands quite apart from the wearisome 
mass of pedagogic literature which has been giving ‘education’ 
a bad name.” As the title suggests it is concerned mainly with 
the teacher-pupil angle and as such has little to say of education 
as a system. It is this second aspect, with particular reference 
to Irish secondary education, I wish to discuss here, and I shall 
do so by drawing attention to a little educational work of 
Patrick Pearse contained in a recent reprint of his writings'. 
It is called The Murder Machine and is a pamphlet of about 
fifty pages embodying a lecture given in the Mansion House 
in 1912 and an article in the Irish Review of February 1913. 
It was education rather than politics or armed revolution which 
Pearse regarded as his primary vocation. Children were his 
life-long study and his stories and plays reveal a remarkable 
insight into the child-mind. He examined teaching methods 
on the Continent. He criticised in writing and attempted to 
reform Irish education as a system. He founded two schools, 
one for boys and one for girls, in “an effort to extend the scope 
and improve the methods of secondary education in this country.” 
His authority in matters educational is vouched for in tributes 
such as these: “. . . he was a born educationalist . . . had he 
achieved nothing n more [than his educational work] he would 
have remained nevertheless the most remarkable man of his 
time.’? ‘Pearse for his fertile ideas is the greatest educator 
of this twentieth century.’* It is, indeed, a pity that we so 
seldom look beyond the Rising to this aspect of the man. Now 
that The Murder Machine is again in print everybody with an 
interest in Irish education should read it closely. In it he has 
very hard things to say, and while they are said of the system 
as it worked thirty-five years ago it will not be without profit 
to single out a few of them by way of holding the mirror up to 
our education of today, particularly the secondary department. 
The reader is invited to ask himself: “To what extent, if any, 


1 Political Writings and Speeches: P. H. Pearse, The Talbot Press, 
Dublin, (1952 Printing) 12/6 net 

2 Le Roux: P. H. Pearse (translated by Desmond Ryan) p. 102. 

3 Fr. Micheal, O.F.M. Cap. in Capuchin Annual, 1942. — 
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is our secondary education today immune against the criticisms 
of Pearse?” or, better: “To what extent, if any, has Irish 
secondary education ceased to be the thing it was in Pearse’s 
time ?”’ And here is the thing it was : 


A soulless thing cannot teach ; but it can destroy. A 
machine cannot make men, but it can break them. . A 
machine, vast, complicated, with a multitude of far-reaching 
arms, with many ponderous presses, carrying out myster- 
ious and long drawn processes of shaping and moulding, 
is the true image of the Irish education system. It. grinds 
day and night, it obeys immutable and predetermined 
laws ; it is as devoid of understanding, of sympathy, of 

_ imagination, as is any other piece of machinery that per- 
forms an appointed task. Into it is fed all the raw human 
material in Ireland, it seizes upon it inexorably and rends 
and compresses and remoulds; and what it cannot re- 
fashion after the regulation pattern, it ejects with all the 
likeness of its former self crushed from it, a bruised and 
shapeless thing thereafter accounted waste?. 


An opening oratorical onslaught? Perhaps. But the writer 
can become deadly explicit. 

The first factor contributing to what he calls “the rapid 
and cheap manufacture of readymades”’ is a lack of freedom : 


. . . Nowhere has the law of “Thou shalt not” and “Thou 
must’? been so rigorous as in the schoolroom ... there 
has [never] been and there is no freedom in Irish education ; 
no freedom for the child, no freedom for the teacher, no 
freedom for the school . . . a sheer denial of the right of the 
individual to grow in his own natural way, that is, in God’s 
_ way. He has to develop not in God’s way, but in the Board’s 
way ... Our English Irish systems took, and take, absolutely 
no cognisance of the differences between localities, of the 
differences between urban and rural communities. . . 
Every school must conform to a type—and what a type! 
Every individual must conform to a type—and what a 
type! The teacher has not been at liberty, and in practice 
is not yet at liberty, to seek to discover the individual 


1 The Murder Machine: p. 11 f. 
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bents of his pupils, the hidden talent that is in every normal 
soul... 
The idea of a compulsory programme imposed by an 
external authority upon every child in every school in 
a country is the direct contrary of the root idea involved 
in education. . . . Education, indeed, reaches its nadir in 
the Irish Intermediate System. At the present moment 
there are 15,000 boys and girls pounding at a programme 
drawn up for them by certain persons sitting round a table 
in Hume Street. Precisely the same text books are being 
read tonight in every secondary school and college in 
Treland.! 


Which introduces us to the second big defect listed by 
Pearse—the lack of “an adequate inspiration.” By inspiration 
he meant that part of education which imparted a sense of 
values and prepared a child for life as a Catholic in the world of 
his day and the conditions in which he is cast. Elsewhere he 
describes it as “a certain hardening’’—a training of the will, 
a forming of outlook and habits which will survive the inevitable 
passing of much of his merely academic knowledge ; and which, 
while he is yet at school, will stay with him when he pitches 
his books on to the window-sill and goes to the mirror to comb 
his hair and adjust his tie. It is this which another great educa- 
tionalist, Livingstone, has in mind when he speaks of “the 
habitual vision of greatness” which teachers must always keep 
before the eyes of youth. ‘The school,” writes Pearse, “must 
make such an appeal to the pupil as shall resound throughout 
his after life urging him always to be his better self, never his 
second-best self. Such an inspiration will come most adequately 
of all from religion.”? Earlier in the pamphlet he left aside the 
question of religion with a charitable assumption and went on 
to other aspects of inspiration. “‘We may assume that religion 
is a vital thing in Irish schools, but I know that other things, 
broadly speaking, do not exist. There are no ideas there, no 
love of beauty, no love of books, no love of knowledge, no 
heroic inspiration. And there is no room for such things either 
on the earth or in the heavens for the earth is cumbered and 
the heavens are darkened by the monstrous bulk of the pro- 


1 Op. cit. p. 33 f. 
2 Op. cit. p. 37. 
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gramme.”! “, . .the programme bulks so large that there is no 
room for education.” 

For Pearse the child is “a human individuality, that is a 
human soul imprisoned in a human body, a shivering human 
soul with its own awful problems, and it is only when treated as 
such that he will respond to the efforts made to educate him. 
The personal element, therefore, is in all teaching. ‘I would 
have every child not merely a unit in a school attendance 
but in some intimate personal way the pupil of a teacher.’”* 
But “the modern child is coming to regard his teacher as an 
official paid by the State to render him certain services ; ser- 
vices which it is in his interest to avail of, since by doing so he 
will increase his earning capacity later on; but services, the 
rendering and a¢ceptance of which no more imply a sacred re- 
lationship than do the rendering and acceptance of the services 
of a dentist or a chiropodist.’”4 

A person now might easily object: ‘When Pearse wrote 
all this the system of endowment operating was payment by 
results. To get results was a matter of life and death for the 
school, Little wonder, then, that teacher and pupils were 
harassed by curricula and examinations. But now payment 
-by results is gone.” Ne plus ultra! True, payment by results is 
gone but dare we conclude anything further? We dare - 
not, except this: what was an extenuating situation in Pearse’s 
time no longer exists for our system today. Again the really 
vital question is: To what extent, if any, has Irish secondary 
education ceased to be the thing it was when Pearse was writing ? 
On that one hesitates to generalise. It is better for each school 
to examine its own conscience. No one can take offence, however, 
if I point to some obvious things which would permit one to 
conclude that our Secondary education is essentially what it 
was in Pearse’s time. 

In the first place our secondary schools seem never to have 
recovered from the slavery of payment by results. It is as 
though the shackles were removed from a crouching prisoner 
who still continues to crouch oblivious of his freedom. Or is it 
that other shackles have replaced the old? The same Living- 


1 Op. cit. p. 14. 
2 Op. cit. p. 35. 
Op. cit. p. 27. 
“ Op. cit. p. 24. 
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stone mentioned earlier says that external examinations pro- 
vide a new and more refined form of payment by results with 
the same vicious effects on education.1 That unquestionably 
is the case in a great number of Irish schools. In 1924 the num- 
ber of public examinations was reduced to two and these were 
no longer compulsory, the capitation grant being independent 
of results. Prescribed texts in languages were abandoned. Yet 
how many schools have availed of the relaxation to eradicate 
the destructive influence which public examinations were hav- 
ing on education ? Indeed the trend was, and still appears to be, 
in the opposite direction. In how many schools, for example, 
do we find everything from the start geared for examinations. 
Classes are divided and sub-divided according to their “exam- 
potential,” giving rise to what Pearse described as “the ‘scrap- 
heap’—though officially called the Fourth Preparatory—the 
limits to which the debris ejected by the machine is relegated.” 
His words imply one “‘scrap-heap”’ to every school. In how many 
schools today have we more than one “scrap-heap,’’ the culled 
grand total forming a caste branded inferior, with little left 
but to glory in their tradition of outlawry till the time comes 
for their release, when many will leave, bearing deep down in 
their hearts a keen sense of frustration which may haunt and 
inhibit them for years ? 

Then we have the seeking for cheap publicity by parading 
examination results in large type across the pages of daily and 
provincial newspapers ; a practice which along with fanning 
inter-school rivalry often outrages the feelings of the weak and 
ill serves the humility of the brilliant. It is to the credit of the 
Department that they ceased publishing results under each 
school’s name. But immediately a number of secondary schools 
began (or continued) to publish their lists of successes, and the 
practice seems to be spreading like a disease. 

Even set texts are back again. Father O Cathdin in his 
historical survey of Irish Education (Studies, Dec. 1951) points 
out that “set texts began to re-appear in 1939 and by 1942 there 
were set texts in all language subjects.’ In assigning the reasons 
for this, though he does not completely exonerate the Depart- 
ment, he states as probable that “some schools and teachers 


1 Education for .A World Adrift. Sir R. Livingstone, Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1943. 
2 Op. cit. p. 12. 
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did not give the new plan too whole-hearted a sympathy from 
the beginning.” 

If then, our secondary education is no longer that drawing 
forth of latent potentialities which the name implies ; if all we 
have is “an elaborate machinery for teaching persons certain 
subjects” (Pearse) ; if, as Livingstone says, education is becom- 
ing “a savage competitive system,” no small part of the blame 
must rest on those who not only have acquiesced in public 
examinations but have actually exploited them for the spurious 
prestige which comes from high percentages, scholarships and 
petty victories over other schools obtained at the expense of 
education. Father O Cathdain in the article referred to remarks 
on “the almost total lack, apart from some literary apprecia- 
tion, of a development of the aesthetic sense, especially in boys’ 
schools ; the neglect of music, for example, of art, of drawing 
(except as a “sure thing” for pupils who are weak in the usual 
subjects).”’ Perhaps the old, time honoured, motion “That 
examinations should be abolished’’ is not so schoolboyish after 
all. For one thing the abeyance of public examinations could 
not leave us in a worse position than we are at present. Our 
class-halls would at least be rid of those skeletons in the cup- 
board which have devoured both teachers and pupils for decades. 
There must, of course, be some testing of aptitudes and attain- 
ment, but any school worthy of the name can do that. The 
ability and right to teach implies the ability and right to test, 
and there is no adequate reason why this principle should be 
confined to University level. A school which could attempt to 
pass counterfeit would soon be detected. If the University or 
other publie or private bodies are not satisfied with the schools, 
diplomas or wish to pick the best of a number, then let them 
examine the candidates for themselves on a basis which bears a 
definite relation to the careers chosen by the boys and girls in 
question. The Department, too, may wish to check the standard 
of schools enjoying their grants ; but, is not that what inspectors 
are for ? Why must everyone be made to fit a regulation pattern ? 
Why must everything depend on.a stamp that is either red or 
black ? If we pause to think we will find that the arguments for 
these things will crumble at a touch. 

Before we can expect any change, public opinion will have 
to be enlightened on the true nature of education and weaned 
from its superstitious obeisance before examinations ; and in 
this the obligation rests on the shoulders of those responsible 
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for the ignorance and superstition, namely the schools and the 
Department. If the latter must hold on to examination, why 
not be satisfied with an optional leaving examination in which 
only a pass can be obtained? In the meantime, however, schools 
and teachers must keep before them this ideal of Pearse, ex- 
pressed in the Sgoil Eanna Prospectus 1910-11: “The central 
purpose of the school is not so much the mere imparting of 
knowledge (and not at all the “cramming” of boys with a view 
to success in examinations) as the formation of its pupils’ 
characters, the eliciting and developing of the individual bents 
and traits of each, the kindling of their imaginations, the 
placing before them of a high standard of conduct, in a word 
the training of those entrusted to its care to be strong and noble 
and useful men . . . Since the function of education is to prepare 
for life, and since the most important part of life is that which 
centres around the profession and practice of Religion, the 
first care of St. Enda’s is to provide a proper religious and moral 
training for its pupils.”” We must not think that Pearse ignored 
examinations—he could not, in fairness to his pupils and his 
school. In fact we are told, “‘the scholastic results were very 
satisfactory, his pupils distinguished themselves in their examina- 
tions and later won many scholarships in the National Uni- 
versity.” 1 Which shows that even under existing conditions it 
is possible for teachers to get their children through examinations 
and yet continue to fight against the paralysing influence of 
curricula and refuse to be intimidated by the threat of examina- 
tions. And there are teachers in Ireland and some few schools 
who are doing precisely that. I still prefer to think that all we 
need is someone to balance the old school clock and give a 
touch of motion to its silent pendulum. When the calibre of 
our young people is assessed on the balanced record of years 
rather than the frenzied effort of a few hours ; when every school 
must point to the living products of its halls rather than the 
mounting pile of result-sheets ; when every boy must point to 
_the seal of the men who made him rather than that of a man he 
never saw—when these things come to pass we shall be on the 
road to education. 


1 Le Roux: Op. cit. p. 147. 
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J. G. McGarry 


FUNDAMENTAL thesis of the theology of the sacraments 
is that “they are actions of Christ Himself, transmitting 
and distributing the grace of the Divine Head to the 
members of the Mystical Body” (Mediator Dei). And a great 
danger in sacramental practice is formalism, the neglect of the 
active co-operation and personal dispositions necessary for the 
efficiency of the opus operatum. Such a danger is a particularly 
real one where there is insufficient understanding of the nature 
of the sacraments. By His death Christ merited life for us ; 
He is the efficient cause of every grace in the individual soul ; 
He communicates His life primarily through the sacraments. 
Such a Christocentric conception is of the greatest value. It 
is of interest that the very first article of the recent (1951) 
Directory of the Sacraments issued by the French bishops 
reads: “The sacraments are actions of Christ exercising His 
priesthood through the ministry of the Church” (Bonne Presse, 
Paris, p.41), 

The April and May (1953) issues of the Indian monthly 
review THE CLERGY MONTHLY (Catholic Press, Ranchi, Bihar, 
India ; 1/- per copy) carried two articles by Father Putz, 8.J., 
entitled “Sacraments, Actions of Christ,” which treated this 
important point of sacramental doctrine in an interesting and 
clear manner. 

Father Putz considers the power of Christ’s touch and word 
to heal and comfort during his earthly life. Human words 
Christ uses to signify His merciful will. “I will, be thou made 
clean.” “Christ was to withdraw His visible presence from us. 
Does this mean that the repentant sinner can no longer meet 
his Saviour, feel his healing touch ...? No, Christ remains the 
one Sanctifier, accessible to all, bestowing His grace through 
visible human actions. For this purpose He Instituted the 
sacraments of the Church—visible signs and words through which 
He Himself continues to give life.’ But we are so inclined to 
forget this and to think of a sacrament “as an impersonal 
thing endowed by God with some quasi-magical power.” Indeed 
the approach of our catechism may even, without intending it, 
help this false notion. 


But if we start from the concrete Gospel story and explain 
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how the Saviour continues to do what He did while on 
earth, then they [children and converts] realise without 
difficulty the wonderful meaning of the sacramental system 
—not things but personal actions of Christ, and therefore 
living contact with a person, with Him who redeemed us 
on the cross. ‘What is their surprise and joy,” the above- 
mentioned French Directory writes, ‘“‘when they hear that, 

through the priest, it is Christ Himself who actually bap- 
tises, absolves, etc.’’! 


In his second article Father Patz considers the réle of the 
minister in the sacraments. The priest’s function is not like 
that of a chemist who only. manipulates the ingredients of the 
medicine and has no direct part in the healing action. He is a 
real instrument of sanctification. 


To see it in its fundamental simplicity, we have only to go 
back to Christ. During His earthly life He expressed His 
merciful will or command by human signs, human words 
and gestures. Now He commands us through His ministers ; 
_and that command, embodied, according to Christ’s will, 
_ in a human sign, has the same efficacy as when it was ex- 
pressed by the Saviour’s own humanity. 


Father Putz concludes his article as follows : 


The sacraments are actions of the Church, and, through the 
Church, actions of Christ. In them the soul meets its Sav- 
iour, who died for our salvation ; it comes into contact 
_ with the healing and sanctifying virtue of Christ’s Death 
_and Resurrection. But in this meeting the soul is not purely 
receptive. The opus operatum—i.e., the action of Christ— 
does not work mechanically; receiving a sacrament is 
not like opening a tap; it is an active, vital reception, 
like breathing or, to use a more spiritual comparison, like 
learning. If the frequent reception of the sacraments 
often produces so little effect it is not the fault of the sacra- 
ments. In our day the Holy Father has thought it necessary 
to utter repeated warnings against formalism and excessive, 


1 “The accusation of magic could never have been raised against 
the sacraments if they had remained in a personal, living relationship 
to the death and the resurrection of Christ’? (R. Graber, Christus in 
seinen heiligen sacramenten, p.15). 
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or rather misguided, trust in the opus operatum—“a per- 
nicious error.” 

The collaboration of the human will is required, not only 
in the reception of the sacraments, in order to “open the 

_ soul to the stream of grace,’’* but is no less necessary to cor- 
respond with the grace received in the sacrament, for “by 
giving us the sacraments Christ did not mean to exempt 
us from the struggle for Christian perfection, but to enable 
us to face it.”’ ““No one more than St. Paul has put in radiant 
light the magnificence of the supernatural life communicated 
by the sacraments ; yet no one has put higher exigencies 
and conditions for the personal part of the faithful, when 
there is question of ambulare in novitate vitae.’”* 

“In this co-operation between the power of the sacra- 
ment and human effort consists the secret of a living faith, 
of a real tendency towards spiritual perfection.” Henee, 
the Pope concludes in his address to parish priests, “the 

_ principal and most important scope, beloved sons, at which 
you must aim tirelessly and without ever despairing of the 
result, is the realisation, in the faithful entrusted to your 
care, of that unity, of that incessant mututal action and 
reaction between the sacraments and life.’ 


Monsignor Joseph Cardijn, the world-famous Belgian 
priest who founded the Jociste movement, writes in the July- 
August issue the English bi-monthly NEw Lire (106 Clapham 
Road, London, S.W.9), published by the Young Christian 
Workers, of his impressions of a four months, visit to Asia. “I 
discovered a new world,” he writes, “ with its vastness, its 
problems, dangers and threats, its opportunities and wealth.” 


India has 360 million inhabitants, Pakistan has 80 
million and Ceylon 10 million. In the whole of Asia there 
~ are 600 million people south of the Himalayas and more 
than 700 million north of them. In all, this is more than 
one billion, 300 million men: more ‘than half of the 
human race. And this population of Asia increases each 
BI has by more than 20 million ! 
1 
preachers and parish priests of Rome, 
f * Alloc. to Lenten preachers 1945. 
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He speaks especially of the people of India, whom he finds 
highly civilised, gentle, polite and gracious. Is this people 
going to lose all its virtues, its riches, its natural qualities by 
contact with western civilisation? ‘One recalls the self- 
embarrassment felt at the sight of American advertisements 
and films, in contrast with these dignified customs which respect 
sex, modesty and love.” 


'The Indian people are profoundly religious. They give 
a sacred meaning to human beings, to life and to instit- 
utions. When one enters their temples and follows the 
ceremonies, prayers and offerings; when one sees the 
inscriptions and other religious signs in houses and on 
door-fronts and altars ; when one contemplates the vast 
crowds of men, women, children and young people at 
processions, pilgrimages and religious festivals; when 
one remarks the complete absence of concern for the 
opinion of others, of scepticism, of mockery or attacks on 
religion—one wonders with anguish what can be offered 
to this people by the doctrines, concepts and methods 
which are not only empty of every religious idea, but 
radically and inexorably hostile to every religious interpre- 
tation and import of man, life, the family, work and society. 


The birth and growth of industrial towns—and the inevitable 
industrialisation—is taking place without any moral or social 
restraint. 


An unorganised and ignorant mass of the people is 
powerless and abandoned to the most shameful exploitation. 
Low wages, long working hours, accidents, unemployment, 
heavy labour for women and children, complete absence 
of free, strong trades unions: all the causes of proletaris- 
ation are simultaneously at work on the masses, who 

_ though powerless to-day, will be tomorrow’s rulers of order, 
progress and peace. Are they blind men, those who live 
in this midst and do not see it ? 


Communism he finds everywhere in Asia, “the most 
dynamic and missionary movement of our time.” It is simul- 
taneously exploiting the contrasts within the countries and 
regions and the oppositions towards the outside. The continent 
of hunger offers the best breeding ground for its propaganda. 
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What influence is the Church exercising on the situation in 
Asia ? 


Christians remain on the fringe of things, on one side, 
sometimes at a distance. They are not the leaven in the 
mass. On considering Asia, one asks the following question : 
Has Christianity become a western, European, white 
Christianity, compromised by the errors and abuses of the 
white, western, European peoples in Asia? We must not 
hesitate to study this problem. But what is most necessary, 
given the needs of Asia and the new structure of the 
world, is to revise the methods and means of spreading 
the Gospel. The social problem—from whatever point 
of view one looks at it: rural or _ worker; 
professional, economic or social; hygiene, resources, 
security, duration, conditions or remuneration of work ; 
culture and fundamental education—demands the attention, 
the intervention and the action of the Church or of its 
members. With a view to this action in Asia, it will be 
necessary to evolve a new conception of the increase and 
training of clergy and missionaries and their utilisation and 
distribution in teaching, iad parochial ministry and in 
social action. 


Monsignor Cardijn attended a number of international 
conferences in Kandy (Ceylon), Bombay and Madras. 


In all these gatherings, Catholics were in the smallest 
possible minority, though they did splendid work. This 
situation mirrors to-day’s world, wherein Catholics are one 
in six and in some continents, one in a hundred. This 
problem of the cooperation of Catholics, of Catholic 
organisations, for the solution of the most urgent and 
important problems of the human race, is of capital 
importance for the future of the Church and of the world. 


The increase of the population of Asia by 20 million a year 
is a problem for which the propagators of birth prevention 
offer their simple and appalling solution. According to Time 
magazine (July 20, 1953), quoting an article from the A.M.A. 
Journal, population planners in the United States are trying to 
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overcome the fact that the people of Asia are so poor that they 
cannot afford even the cheapest contraceptives. At the moment 
an American doctor is claiming success for a formula using a 
cheap material widely available, rice flour. ‘ The resulting 
jelly,” Time states, “is now being tested by doctors in Japan 
India and Pakistan.” One remembers what Monsignor Cardijn 
says of the anguish the good people of India feel before such 
indignities. 

In the July-August issue of BLACKFRIARS (34 Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.1) the distinguished Australian Catholic 
scientist, Dr. Cofin Clark, who has recently been appointed 
Director of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute 
in the University of Oxford, writes also of population 
problems. He meets fairly the argument of the neo-malthusians. 


' That a population should go on increasing indefinitely 
' in a geometrical progression is a theoretical possibility, 
and Malthus’s fault was that he, like many men of similar 
mind, was dazzled by theoretical possibilities. It is certainly 
not a historical fact. No population of which we have 
record has ever gone on increasing at a steady rate for 
very long. And to say that every check to population 
growth so far observed has been due to a shortage of 
cultivable land is a complete distortion of the facts. Nearly 
all the checks to population growth which have been obser- 
ved in history and in the modern world have been in countriés 
with abundant reserves of uncultivated land or with 
industrial resources enabling them to obtain by exchange 
all the food they want. The reason for cessation or slowing 
down of population growth has rarely, if ever, had ming 
to do with a shortage of cultivable aay 


Finally, as for the statement that food | supplies can 
only increase in arithmetical progression, this is based on 
no evidence whatsoever. Malthus needed it to complete 
his mathematical syllogism and invented it for the purpose. 
This is a subject on which a good deal of information has 
become available since Malthus wrote... On 
the same land and without any additional labour, 
agricultural output increases steadily in a geometrical 
progression. In most European countries this has been at 
the rate of about one per cent per annum, but it has often 
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been higher. Denmark and Japan, for instance, have showna 
figure of two per cent per annum, and most of the modern 
progressive agricultural countries now have a figure of 
nearly three per cent per annum. This figure, it should 
be noticed, is higher than any rate of rapaciwenen a 
ever recorded. 

What is in question is not the world’s capacity to — 
sufficient food : it is our will to do so. 


St. Patrick's College, Maynooth J. G. MoGarry 


Tae MISSIONARY Spreir 


- The organisms which the parish has at its dlepoii 
must be regularly oriented towards the apostolate, and 
the parishioners must be called often to this primordial 
task. Further, as important as they may be, especially 

- in areas where religious practice is abundant, the adminis- 
trative and cultural tasks must never become an obstacle 
to the clergy and the faithful in fulfilling their missionary 
duty. 

—Cardinal Suhard : The Parish Community 


BEATUS VIR 


In its original setting the following beautiful Old Irish 


_ poem is placed in the mouth of Satan, in the course of a 


conversation with the great wonder-working saint, poet, 
and prophet, Moling. In Irish hagiography the devil 
and the souls of the damned are sometimes represented 
as capable of moments of sincere but—at least in the case 
of the devil—ineffectual repentance. [Irish legend 
vividly expresses the arch-fiend’s aversio a Deo by rep- 
resenting him as having his knee-joints turned backwards 
and therefore being incapable of bowing to the Creator. 

Whatever we may think of the incongruity of attributing 
the sentiments of this poem to the “man of tribulations,” 
we can have no doubt about the beauty of the thought and 
the wealth of imagery in which it is expressed. 

The original, with a translation by Eugene O’Curry, 
may be seen in Dr. Whitley Stokes’ Goidelica, p. 180. 
Cf. also O’Hanlon’s Lives of the Irish Saints, vol. 6, 
p. 711. The following translation is from Kuno Meyer's 
Ancient Irish Poetry, p. 39. 


St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam. JOSEPH CUNNANE 


He is pure gold, he is the sky around the sun, 
He is a vessel of silver with wine, 

He is an angel, he is holy wisdom, 

Whoso doth the will of the King. 


He is a bird round which a trap closes, 
He is a leaky ship in perilous danger, 

He is an empty vessel, a withered tree, 
Who doth not the will of the King above. 


He is a fragrant branch with its blossom, 

He is a vessel full of honey, 

He is a precious stone with its virtue, 

Whoso doth the will of God’s Son from Heaven. 


BEATUS VIR 


He is a blind nut in which there is no good, 
He is a stinking rottenness, a withered tree, 
He is a branch of a blossomless crab-apple, 
Whoso doth not the will of the King. 


Whoso doth the will of God’s Son from Heaven, 
Is a brilliant summer-sun, 

Is a dais of God from Heaven, 

Is a pure crystalline vessel. 


He is a victorious racehorse over a smooth plain, 


The man that striveth after the Kingdom of great God; 


He is a chariot that is seen 
Under a triumphant king. 


He is a sun that warms holy Heaven, 

A man with whom the Great King is pleased, 
He is a temple blessed, noble, 

He is a holy shrine bedecked with gold. 


He is an altar on which wine is dealt, 

Round which a multitude of melodies is sung, 
He is a cleansed chalice with liquor, 

He is fair white bronze, he is gold. 


MISSIONARIES IN SPIRIT 

Missionaries in spirit are those who, following in the 
footsteps of the Master, have learned to respect and love 
the men who—if they had only the light—would be true 
sons of God. Missionaries in spirit are those who note on 
the first page of their Christian agenda the conversion of 
souls, especially the conversion of those who are nearest 
to them geographically. 


—Cardinal Suhard : The Parish Community 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FORK OCTOBER 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Matthew 22: 1-14) 


At the supper and outside 


In the preface to the novel Appointment in Somara by John 
O’Hara there is a story that he heard from Somerset Maugham. 
It tells about a servant of Bagdad who returns pale and trem- 
bling from the market and saystohis master, “Help me to save 
myself; just now, while I was outside in the road, a woman in 
the crowd shouted at me and I turned round and saw that it 
was Death. She looked at me and made threatening signs to 
me. Lend me a horse so that I may gallop away from this city 
and avoid my fate. I shall go to Somara and so death shall not 
find me.” 

The merchant gave him a horse, helped him into the saddle 
and wished him success, and he went off at full speed like a 
madman ; then the merchant, in his turn, went to the market 
where he also saw Death and asked her, “Why did you make 
those threatening signs to my servant this morning ?” “TI wasn’t 
threatening him,” she replied, I was surprised to see him in 
Bagdad. I had an appointment with him in Somara to-night.” 

We, like him, are incapable of fleeing death however hard 
we try ; we have instead to be prepared, to have our wedding 
garments which will allow us into the banquet of which today’s 
Gospel speaks. Many refuse-grace-that is proffered to them and 
even those who accept it do not know how to co-operate with it. 
So He who comes forward without the required garment 
shall be tied hand and foot and thrown into outer darkness, 
where there is crying and gnashing of teeth. “For many are 
called but few are chosen.” 

So then the banquet is Paradise ; there is the punishment 
of the unworthy which anticipates the castigation of Hell ; we 
on earth must procure a wedding garment for eternal Jey. 


And the marriage was filled with guests. 


‘“‘Redemption is the feast of God because it is the feast of 
men called to salvation’ (Angelini); and it is wonderful to 
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hear in Jesus’s parable that this feast is represented as a marriage 
which reconciles earth and heaven after the victorious trial of 
life. We are still immersed in the atmosphere of Redemption 
and the great divine plan for the universe is that this atmosphere 
shall be concluded with a reward for everyone (even if, however, 
some through their own fault do not come and are not able to 
share in it). 

a) We must think of the eternal banquet of the Kingdom 
with joyful hope ; reflecting on this will relieve all our sorrows 
and uncertainties and doubts. This is well illustrated in the 
famous episode of St. Philip, who gave peace to the despairing 
nun. She was called Sister Scholastica and lived in a state of 
profound anguish because she had an obsession that she was 
damned. Philip Neri went into the parlour and et “Para- | 
dise is yours.” 

“Impossible,” replied the nun. “Everything is finished 
for me ; I have sinned too much and I am already damned.” 

“That is only your madness. Think for a minute, who do 
you think Christ died for ?”’ 

“For sinners,”’ Sister Scholastica replied. : 

‘‘Well then, here you are a great sinner yourself ; so Christ 
died to save you. Paradise is yours.” 

b) If we die repentant we can all, in virtue of the sastbidtpitis 
power of grace and through the Saviour’s merits, be admitted 
to the nuptial banquet of joy. By sharing in the Mystical Body 
of Jesus-as living members, we cannot avoid following the Head, 
the Chief who ascends to Heaven. He has promised us it in a 
thousand ways, and has also told us details of this place of 
felicity where we shall be “exempt from allevil, in possession of 
every perfect good, and in possession for eternity” (St. Augustine). 
‘“‘We are the sons of God ; and if sons, heirs also and joint heirs 
with Christ”? (Romans 8 : W ). 

c) It is not true that heroic actions or glorious lives are 
necessary for souls to enter the banquet room. The divine eye 
notices all of the humblest existences, every effort, every act of 
virtue, and so we are all-invited to stay permanently beside 
the Infinite Joy. 

P. Cordovani, C.P. was illuminated at the sight of the con- 
fidence of an old lay brother whom he met in the course of 
spiritual exercises. This man never even dreamt of doubting 
his own salvation : “I have md aeroplane to go up to teens er 
he used to say. — 
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what’s that he asked him. 
“Don’t be surprised, Father, it’s my broom. I do every- 
thing in obedience and love of God. They want me to sweep up. 
Mustn’t grumble. I will go up there on my old broom.” 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(John 4: 46-53) 


One of the most moving episodes in the Bible is that in 
which Moses, the liberator of the Hebrews from slavery in 
Egypt, comes to the threshold of the Promised Land. He had 
succeeded in bringing his troop of brethren across the desert 
and finally, from a hilltop, he scanned the immense extent of 
the fertile Israelite land. But he was never to reach it. 

In fact, by the famous water of contradiction when the 
thirsty people turned back, heand Aaron had doubted in the divine 
powers before striking the rock to make it yield water. And 
God had told them, “Because you have not believed in me, to 
sanctify me before the children of Israel, you shall not bring 
these people into the land, which I shall give them” (Numbers 
20: 12). 

They had shown a moment’s hesitation and they had been 
punished. 

Today the Redeemer exhorts us to have faith, performing 
the miracle of healing the child. A centurion’s son is at the 
point of death and he invokes the help of Christ, who is at first 
unwilling and says to him, “Unless you see signs and wonders 
you believe not.” 

Then the centurion beseeches him, “Lord, come now before 
my son dies.’ Christ puts him to the proof, answering him, “‘Go 
thy way, thy son liveth” (which is as much as to say, “I will not 
come ; you must believe that I can cure him without moving 
from here : go, and you will see.” ). 

This man had faith in Jesus’s words and he found that at the 
time Jesus spoke the words, recovery had actually started. We 
can draw the clear conclusion that we must pray for salvation 
in time. 


Before my son die 


The Gospel dialogue makes us think of a dying child. 
Where death was to come, life takes a new hold. Note that the 
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boy is safe because prayer was said in time, before breath left 
his body, before it was too late. 

a) Let us learn to turn in good time to God; if we did, 
how many falls would we have avoided had we been able to 
free ourselves of the agony of temptation with a rush of faith 
and a cry to the Dispenser of grace, ‘Come, O Lord !” 

In today’s epistle St. Paul recommends timely prayer : 
“See then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise 
men, redeeming the time, because the days are evil ” (Ephesians 
5: 15). 

We think at least we should like to savour some new sensa- 
tion. We think we shall be certain to return to right ways as 
soon as trouble threatens. Many people linger in venial sin, — 
with thoughtless temerity ; they hope they will be able to 
support themselves on the brink of the abyss and almost wish 
to try the taste of this mortal risk. 

b) Marco Polo recounts that “the Tartars used to win 
battles by running away ; that they shot as they ran; and 
when the Tartars saw that the forces of their pursuers were dead, 
they turned against them, and overwhelmed them by their 
valour” (Il Milione, Benedetto, 4, 53-58). There are some 
temptations that we must and can overcome only as we flee 
from them. 

¢) Michele Alex. Andrea tells us in one of his short stories 
that on Easter night the Russian peasants returning from Church 
used each to bring home a lighted torch ; whoever succeeded 
in keeping his torch alight until he reached home was sure of 
divine grace during the coming year. 

The flame of our faith, in spite of the wind of temptation, 
can stay alight if we turn to the omnipotent and ask him never 
to let it go out, and by its light we can always avoid sin and the 
death of the soul. 


TWENTY FIRST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Thoughts on the Rosary for October 


The French hero of aviation, Guynemer, fixed on to his 
aeroplane a shield with a reproduction of the Queen of Victories 
under which was written: ‘Regarde-la et prends ton vol.” 
In our lives we must look to Mary as the most holy example 
for us to imitate in order that we may reach the most joyous 
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heights of Christian perfection. She herself has given us the 
means of contemplating her life of union with Jesus and of 
repeatedly invoking her aid in the fight against evil, and over- 
coming everything base and all worldly attractions : the crown 
of the Rosary. 

Let us be of good cheer as we celebrate the Victorious 
Madonna, who, when implored for her help through the Rosary 
by Pius V, granted an unhoped for victory to the armies of the 

Cross against the Muslims at Lepanto.If this sainted Pope saw 
his faith in such a prayer rewarded, if John Sobieski, the famous 
king of Poland defeated the Turks in 1683 with the rosary of 
Mary plaited round the hilt of his sword, if thousands of souls 
have withstood assaults of the devil by fervent recital of the 
we too must learn to with its help. 


THE ROSARY OF: 


“The Rosary is the testament of Macy as the Eucharist is 
the testament of Jesus” (Father Faber). Our. good Heavenly 
Mother wished to leave us this discovery of hers, so that by 
contemplation and meditating the Mysteries of the Redemption 
we may be strengthened even more firmly in our belief in them, 
and may pray to her and put the treasure of this virtue in her 
protection. 

a) St.. John Bosco, to whom Massimo d’Azeglio once 
remarked that it was time he had finished with the practice of 
making his children and teachers say the Rosary daily, under- 
stood its real value. D’Azeglio observed, “I do not hold with it 
at all, using an out-of-date string of fifty Ave Marias! It is an 
irritating custom and of no use in education.” 

“T am much in favour of it,’ St. John replied, “and 
moreover I should say that my institute is founded on it. I should 
be prepared to give up a great number of important things 
here before I gave this up.” He added: “If it.came to an issue, 
I should sacrifice even your precious friendship before the 
Rosary.” 

The Saint’s biography concludes: ‘Having found Don 
Bosco immovable in his principle, the nobleman left him and 
from that day he did not have any further relationship with 
him.” 

. b) The principal article of faith inculcated by the Rosary 
is the Divinity of Christ, but one could say that the whole of the 
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Creed is summed up in the Rosarian trilogy. ‘The Church 
advises the recital of the Rosary, The devil does not love the 
Rosary,” Father McNabb tells us, “because it brings people to 
a repetition of the Lord’s prayer and acts of faith in the divinity 
of Jesus’’. Even thinking of God is a prayer, and such perfect 
prayer is the object of the Rosary,,as is stated in the Oremus : 
that the meditation of these holy Mysteries of the Rosary of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary”—thinking about these things— 
“induces us to imitate what they contain.” It is no idle talk. 
There are things here which must be imitated. We must not 
think we shall get to heaven just by playing. So, as the Oremus 
concludes, “we shall obtain that which they promise.” . Every 


mystery is a promise. (Padre Nostro, I.P.L. Milan, 1929, pp. 


116-146). 
c) Guido Gozzano was a false prophet when he wrote the 

two lines of a song that go, “I shall not die with the Rosary 
pressed against my lips in the grace of the Lord” ; in fact, in 
his agony, after he had torn the evil pages of his Ros to pieces 
_ with his teeth, he clutched the crown of Mary in his hands as 
they closed in death, invoking her with other lines of his own 


“Sweet Mother at evening—they taught us goodness, and 
Mercy and the one true faith—and slowly we raised our prayers 
to Our Father Who is in Heaven” (g- Orio Vergani in “‘Corriere 
della Sera” 10-3-’51). 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
(Matthew 22: 15-21) 


Caesar and God 


Over the great door in Chartres Cathedral in the midst of 
those marvels of Christian sculpture there are three statues 
that stand apart from the rest and have their names inscribed 
deeply in fine thirteenth century lettering—Justice, Freedom 
and Honour. It was a device of the Middle Ages and should alsé 
be the motto of the twentieth century citizen, who, before his 
membership of civil society is a member of the Mystical Body of 
Jesus. Particularly it is the state’s function to provide for the 
worldly well-being of men. It is therefore important for us to 
know in what way, within what limits and with what authority 
it must fulfil its mission, which is certainly of the first importance 
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in the continuing search for Christian joy. In fact just as from 
the union of Christ with the Mystical Body of the Church there 
results supernatural gladness in the faithful, so from the union 
of the various members who mutually represent Jesus in society 
there must spring that constructive and pacific concord that 
forms the frame of divine joy in Christianity. 

Such union of souls will be possible if justice, liberty and 
honour can subsist in a society organised according to Christian 
precepts in the equilibrium of the famous and much abused 
formula with which the Redeemer established the relations 
between the Christian and the state, “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and to God the things which are God’s.”’ 


JUSTICE IN ORDER 


There is one meaning especially in Christ’s phrase that 
transcends political or religious value ; it means that we must 
give what is right and what is due to all men. Not for nothing 
are those that hunger and thirst after righteousness called 
blessed. 

a) The harmony of the stars and all the universe depend 
upon marvellously inviolable and divine laws; the order in the 
relationships of the individual with the external world depends 
on laws that were established with great wisdom by Our Lord 
in the nature of things and the mirror of the conscience. It is 
on this order, later revealed in Holy Scripture, that justice is 
founded. 

It is certainly strange to see many Christians who pour 
out their hearts in devotional practices that they consider to be 
duties to God, having no scruples in their relationships with 
their neighbours, denying blatantly their duties to the State 
and the members of the Community. It is a kind of disorder 
and inconsistency, an example of the Pharisaic hypocrisy that 
Christ condemned violently. 

b) Giving to each according to his rights or his deserts 
represents a problem to us not merely in business, where we have 
weights and measures that leave the wrongdoer at once open to 
prosecution, or in government where duties and honours are 
often shared out with dreadful abuses. There exists also the 
necessity for us to behave justly at home, with parents who have 
been good to us or whom we owe our love, respect and obedience, 
and with our neighbours, whom we must not allow to take 
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responsibility for our mistakes, or to take the blame or suffer 
in any way for our faults, and in our business, where we must 
not take advantage of our position todo harm, but must instead 
bring to light evil or open, protect the weak and help the 
truth to triumph. - 

c) The Pharisees, in the ‘inline of people who want to trap 
Christ in His speech, must yet recognise that he “cares not for 
any man, for he does not regard the person of men.” So must 
a Christian in his duty to be just try to imitate this stand ; 
no one can stop him from defending and practising righteous- 
ness in all walks of life at all times, and whatever the sacrifice. 

. Farther he appreciates; that to apply such justice we must 
frequently use intelligence tempered by mercy, if it is a question 
of setting up rights in the most piteous cases of life. He knows 

‘moreover that we need to be “more than just” in order to please 
Heaven ; that is to say, we must establish something more 
sublime than justice in charity towards our brothers. “Owe 
nothing to no man, unless in exchanging love,” says the Apostle. 
Do not let us be deceived by subtle unacknowledged interests, 
do not let us make a pretence of justice to hide our selfishness, 
do not let us deny to our souls infinite opportunities of embracing - 
suffering rather than making others suffer. 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


MOTHERHOOD 

True civilisation is easily tested by its attitude towards 
motherhood. There can be no real refinement of human 
feeling where man’s heart is not full of delicacies for the 
dignity of motherhood ; therefore there can be no true 
civilisation where motherhood is either shunned or de- 
graded. If there is anything that belongs to the health 
of nations, it is a loving reverence for the burdens of mother- 
hood. 


—Vonier : The Divine Motherhood, p. 375 
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The following letter, addressed to Cardinal M. sii, 
Archbishop of Toronto, and sent on the occasion of 
Canada’s Social Week, was published in L’Osservatore ; 


Romano f 3 1953. 


July 18, 1958 

OUR EMINENCE, 

Y The present year will mark a decisive step forward in 
the Social Weeks in Canada, whose origin and initial devel- 
opment are to be attributed to the Quebec Province and partic- 
ularly to the enlightened zeal of Rev. Fr. Archambault. In 
fact, owing to the initiative of the Bishops, the English-speaking 
Catholics will hold at Antigonish, during the month of August, 
their First Session, presided over by His Excellency Magr. 
MacDonald, while, a few weeks later, their French-speaking 
brethren will gather at Edmundston, New Brunswick.  - 

The subject matter of study, however, will be the same on 
both occasions, so that the unity of research will happily bring 
into harmony the separately held sessions and will assure for 
the conclusions a wider diffusion. 

At the same time, I am pleased to convey to Your Eminence 
the paternal felicitations of the Sovereign Pontiff, whose cordial 
wish is that this extension may be for the greater good of the 
whole country. 

The subject for discussion during these two Social Weeks 
lies indeed at the very centre of Canadian Catholic life, where 
the parish is held in such a great honour. In relation to the 
many problems that. come before the conscience of the faithful, 
the proposed study of the “ parish as the basic cell ” has for its 
purpose to show forth the role of the parochial institution in 
contemporary society, both urban and rural. In truth this is a 
providential role, of which the Holy Father is pleased to emphas- 
ise here some of its main aspects, in the light of the higher 
principles which are the guiding norms for all parochial life. 

What, therefore, is a parish? It is the smallest portion of 
the one and universal flock entrusted to Peter by Our Lord. 
Under the authority of a conscientious priest, who has received 
from his ewn bishop the responsibility of the care of souls, it 
is, in the Church of Christ, the first community of Christian 
life, a community conforming to man’s requirements in such a 
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way that the shepherd may know his sheep and the sheep their 
shepherd. A defined territory determines its limits within the 
diocese, so that the parish is fixed to a certain portion of land, 
it is inserted in the local traditions and within definite boundaries. 
In the very heart of this territory the parochial church is to be 
seen, with its towering steeple, its baptistery, its confessional, 
its altar, its tabernacle, standing as the symbol of the: ‘unity of 
the faithful and the centre of their spiritual life. — 

- For it is important to remember, the parish is first of all a 
centre of religious life and of missionary radiation ; those who 
are in the truest sense its members are to be counted at the 
foot of the altar when the priest distributed the Bread of Life. 

_ The parish priest is not the chief of his community in the 
common sense of the word (cfr. Matth. 20, 25-28) ; he is rather - 
the servant of God’s people, having reveived spiritual authority 
over his ‘sheep only to be in their midst the dispenser of the 
Mysteries of God “ so that they may have life-and have it more 
abundantly ” (Io. 10, 10). To make Jesus known, loved and 
served by all: this is, according to the very words of the Holy 
Father, the aim of all parochial life. And His Holiness does 
not hesitate to insist : ‘ All the other things are to be valued 
inasmuch and in the measure that they contribute to the real- 
ization of the aim which the Church wishes to obtain. The 
field of sport, the theatre, the parochial cinema, even the 
school, if there be one—all very useful and often necessary 
institutions—do not constitute the centre of the parish. _ 
centre is the church ... The centre is called the “ life of so 
it is called Jesus ” (Address to a Parish of Rome, January x 
1953, O.R. January 21, 1953). Now it is exactly such a parish, 
a trae living and active cell of Christ’s Body, which is called 
upon, if is is to be faithful to its own religious mission, to play 
a role of primary importance in the regeneration of modern 
society. 

In order the better to emphasize this truth, instructors of 
the Social Weeks will not fail to draw the attention of their 
listeners to certain aspects of the social situation of town and 
country, which to-day, with good reason, is a cause of concern 
for the Canadian bishops. If the parish is, in effect, principally 
ordained for the Kingdom of God, it should for all that know 
how to interest itself in the institutions and every day realities, 
which condition the development of the individual person and 
civil life; the need and benefits of Christian social action 
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require no explanation, and the parish very evidently ought 
to collaborate in it. But let us always take careful note of the 
fact that most of the great social problems, which Catholics 
must face from now on, both in regard to their particular nature 
and their solutions, extend far beyond the restricted organization 
of the parish ; such, among so many others, are the problems 
that have arisen from the creation of a large industry or from 
the movements of populations. Here a narrow spirit would be 
harmful to every efficacious achievement; the impulse and 
coordination ought normally to come from a higher source, 
And the parish ought to respect these new conditions of social 
action. 

The proper function of the parish is at once more profound 
and more essential. Let us listen to the words of the Holy 
Father : “‘ The Church,” he said on a memorable occasion, 
“ strives to form man, to model and to perfect in him the divine 
resemblance . . . And, in these men so formed, the. Church 
prepares for human society a foundation upon which it can 
rest secure’; thanks to them, “ it contributes to the cohesion 
and equilibrium of all the many complicated elements of the 
social edifice.” (Consistorial Allocution of February 20, 1946. 
A.A.S., t. XXXVI, p. 143, 144). It is here that the role of 
the parish is irreplaceable. As the basic cell of the Church, which 
is closest to man, most apt to form his personal, family and 
community life, is it not for this very reason the most indispens- 
able to society ? In truth, this social function of the parish 
calls forth in many ways the gratitude of the civic community. 
Your Eminence will perhaps permit me to recall some of these. 

- The parish, by its very stability, is the support of the 
social edifice. ‘‘ Man, such as God wishes him and as the Church 
receives him into her fold, will never feel firmly established in 
space and time without stable territory and without traditions.” 
(Consistorial Allocution, cited above, ibid., p. 147). Now the 
par'sh is the Church with its roots in the soil of every land, 
with its permanent institutions and its wealth of experience : 
around the church-spire, generations succeed each other 
uninterruptedly, the families which have sealed their union 
before the altar never cease to find there the principle of their 
cohesion and strength, while in the Catholic school their children 
receive an education which perpetuated, with supernatural 
faith, the ancestral virtues of the Canadian family. By the 
ministry of the priest residing amidst his people, the Church 
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penetrated into the most intimate depths of the human being ; 
she reaches man within himself, among his own people, in his 
concrete and historic reality which one cannot fail to take into 
account without compromising the normal order of the human 
community. When one realizes the dangers of the exodus from 
the rural areas, when one has seen the psychological and moral 
disasters of the displacements of populations, how can there 
fail to be appreciated the inestimable benefit for society of & 
strong and stable parish ! 

Even more, the parish is the educator of social life by the 
extent of its human composition, which permits community 
life to achieve its purpose, namely, the union of men among 
themselves through bonds of friendship. In this great family — 
of which the priest is the father, where no one is a stranger to 
the others, where, as far as possible, the joy and the sadness of 
each are the joy and sadness of all, the Christian discovers the 
daily requirements of charity ; he realizes in practice all that 
is implied by the admonition of St. John : “ For how can he who 
does not love his brother, whom he sees, love God, whom he 
does not see?” (1 Io. 4, 20). The parish united and fervent 
becomes then the soil most suited for the growth of those precious 
virtues which ought to animate human relations ; it is above 
all the field of action for charitable and social initiatives which 
supplement the inevitable limits of official organizations (cfr. 
Radio Message, Christmas 1953, A.A.A., t. XXXXV, p. 46). 
And with the Holy Father, ‘‘ We see in mind the poor who have 
no bread, the sick who are without remedy or who lack the 
comfort of a kind Christian word, those who are discouraged 
with their existence ... We think of orphan children, of old 
people in their declining years, of afflicted widows. We think 
in fine, of those who lack nothing of what they require for 
earthly life, but whose soul is dead and who have also, within 
their ‘own homes, the most terrible miseries.” (Discourse to a 
parish of Umbria, June 4, 1953, O.R. of June 5-6, 1953). ; 

In our tragically divided society, does not the parish, 
furthermore, function as a school of peace and of social justice, 
inviting all the faithful, without distinction, to unite with one 
another around its altar? Intellectuals and illiterates, poor 
and rich, employers and employees, gather there together on 
the basis of Christian equality: “here there is not ‘ Gentile 
and Jew’...‘ slave and freeman’; but Christ is all things and 
in all.” (Col. -3, 11). In relation to this common and eminent 
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dignity, the legitimate social differences are of secondary import- 
ance; without ignoring these differences, even allowing for 
them in the diversity of its associations of a cultural and 
apostolic nature, the parish rises above them by remaining not 
enly open to all, but even better, accessible and extending its 
welcome to all. Its spirit is that of the peace of Christ, unto 
which we have been called to form one body (cfr. ibid. 3, 15). 
But it is also a spirit of justice, which tolerated neither the 
shameless contrast of wealth and misery among the members 
ef the parish community, nor the hypocrisy of a fraternity 
in church that would not have for its effect that of creating, 
at work, more fraternal social relations. Indeed, does not the 
parish altar, the centre around which the most sacred bonds of 
union are formed, invite each and every one who comes before 
it to make an examination of conscience in regard to his. duties 
ef justice towards his brethren? (cfr. Matth. 5, 23). 

The parish is, finally, the basic cell of social life because it 
is the centre of public prayer. In the midst of unrest and agita- 
tion among the multitudes and of spiritual dissipation, in a 
withering atmosphere of temporal cares, the parish church, 
where the people gather to render glory to God and to implore 
his grace through Jesus Christ, is for the whole of society an 
ark of salvation. It is at the foot of the Altar of Sacrifice, 
around the pulpit whence comes the word of truth, that the 
Sunday rest takes on its full meaning : a cessation from labour, 
and repose of the body and of the soul: it is this of course— 
and it is not easy to find words to praise sufficiently the parish 
initiatives directed at offering to the young people especially 
a means of satisfying their justified desires for culture or relaxa- 
tion—but above all, it is a day consecrated to the worship of 
God, in that communal and social form that is due to Him. 
According to Leo XIII, as the Holy Father recently mentioned 
in recalling the words of “Rerum Novarum,” the sanctification 
of Sundays and Feast Days is “‘ a sign which evidences if, and 
to what point, a sound mankind and a true harmony of progress 
are still continuing to exist in human society .... Technical 
and economic science and society evidence their level of moral 
soundness by the manner in which they favour or oppose the — 
sanctification of Sunday ”’ _ (Address, May 14, 1953, A.AS., 
t. XXXXV, p. 407). 

'. At the conclusion of these reflections, it would not. be 
proper to pass over, without a word of special praise, the 
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Canadian parish, which is the object to be considered and to 
be benefited by the labours of these two weeks of Social Study. 
The Holy Father is aware of the merits that the parish has 
acquired in Canada during more than three centuries of service 
to your country and He appreciates its beneficient action with 
the effect that this has had upon so many sectors of social life. 
This action is due unquestionably to the value of your priests 
in the formation of the religious and moral life of the people 
and they, in the humble accomplishment of their priestly 
ministry, are the first-line soldiers ‘‘ on the battle front of a. 
general renewal of Christian life, on the line of defence of moral 
values, for the realization of social justice and for the recon- 
struction of a Christian order.” (Exhortation, February 10, 1952, 
A.AS., t. XXXXIV, p. 160.) It is due to the penetration 
being made on all sides by her lay apostles of Catholic Action 
“by which the Church is the vital principle of human society.” 
(Consistorial Allocution, cited above, ibid., p. 149); these 
militant lay people are the Church spread out in the world 
of labour or of culture, throughout the workshops and in the 
homes, and their presence there stimulates a Christian regener- 
ation. It is due finally, to the convincing evidence of her com- 
munity united in faith, in prayer and in charity, an evidence 
whose remarkable power to uplift society has already been 
shown in apostolic times. It is to be hoped that each parish, 
by its fervour and its unity, may again in the world of today 
be able to bear witness to a social ideal too much misunderstood, 
and be, at the same time, a centre of attraction for all men 
of good will. 

To all the dearly beloved parishes of Canada, to which He 
addresses His paternal words of encouragement, to all the leaders 
of the double Social Week, whose studies will serve so praise- 
worthy a cause, as well as to Your Eminence, the Sovereign 
Pontiff cordially imparts the Apostolic Benediction. 

With the assurance of my high esteem and personal regard, 
I remain, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, ; 
J. B. MONTINI 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Assistance at: Mase 


DEAR Sir, 

Many clergy and thinking laity 
are dissatisfied with the present 
state of public worship in Ireland. 
Some of us are alarmed at the 
growing indifference and irrever- 
ence of the people at Mass and the 
general attitude of inertia and 
listlessness among young and old. 
Public worship here is carried 
out almost as it was in Penal 
days in a furtive, unenterprising, 
secretive manner. No real effort 
has been made to teach and train 
the ordinary churchgoer to take 
an open active part in “praying 
the Mass with the priest’’ (Pius X). 
Should we continue to ignore the 
modern liturgical movement of 
Blessed Pius X and allow things 
to drift still further, we may soon 
find ourselves in the deplorable 
state of the Church in France. 

I am quite certain that if we 
enter the schools—particularly the 
primary schools—and teach our 
youth to pray together and sing 
4 little at the ordinary low Mass, 
reform of public worship can be 


SIN 


achieved. In less than two years the 


attitude of mind and conduct of 
the majority of my flock towarde 
the Mass have been changed. . 
Children and adults—the men in 
particular—now pray the Mass 
openly and like to do so. I began 
by prescribing the People’s Mass 
Book for the schools of the parish ; 
the teachers used it as a text-book 
of instruction. It was then used 
at the monthly Mass on the occa- 
sion of the general Communion. 
Later I placed a body of children 
in the centre of the church under 
the direction of a teacher at the. 
ordinary Sunday Mass, got them 
to lead the congregation in com- 
mon prayer, provided copies of 
the book for adults and invited 
them to join in. Of course the 
response from the adults was slow 
at first ; but now large numbers 
join in. The results are here for 
anyone to observe, 


JOHN FENNELLY 
Parochial House, 
Greystones, Co. Wicklow. 


Sin does not pollute the Church, but compromise with 


sin would do so. 


—Vonier : The Spirit and the Bride, p. 133 
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The Church Today. The Collected 
Writings of Emmanuel Cardinal 
Suhard. Chicago: Fides Pub- 
lishers, 1953. Pp. xvii + 371. 
Price $4.75. 


SINCE his death a few years ago 
the influence of Cardinal Suhard’s 
writings has grown steadily. He 
is today perhaps the most frequ- 
ently quoted writer of our gener- 
ation on the role of the Church 
in the world. We have reason, 
therefore, to be grateful to Fides 
Publishers for making his collected 
writings available in the English 
language. 
In a Foreword, Sally Whelan 
Cassidy outlines the career of 
the Cardinal and dwells particul- 
larly on the shock he received 
when in the early 1940’s he read, 
as Archbishop of Paris, a report 
of two of his priests on the de- 
Christianisation of France. There 
followed three sleepless nights 
of wrestling with the awful weight. 
of this new realisation. Then 
Cardinal Suhard acted, ites and 
with confidence. 


The old Cardinal wis to 
appear in quite other surround- 
ings : 
workers’ kitchens. Priests and 
militants of the proletarian 
Missions had ready access to 
him. They were told: ‘‘ My 
life as Archbishop cloisters me 
here and cuts me off from 
humanity in its sufferings, 
hopes, sins and virtues. You 
must help me, inform me, 
make me know my people and 
meet them. How can I be 
the guardian of the city, the 
Good Pastor, if you . don’t 
help me to know my sheep ? 
Do you realise that you are 
-responsible with me for my 
bishopric, my diocese ? ”’ 


young couples’ houses, 


The Spiritual Diary, which 
has appeared in French only 
within the last year and is here 
translated into English for, I 
think, the first time, reveals the 
deepening sense of crisis and of 
the needs of the world of today, 
which was behind the Cardinal’s 
action. 


Effective dedication can 
be exercised only when it is 
united to an intense interior 
life ; otherwise, it is purely 
agitation. This is dedication 
after the fashion of Christ and . 
the Apostles, notably that of 
St. Paul, who wished to become _ 
“Christ.”” As St. John Chrysos- 
tom says, Paul’s soul was the 
soul of Christ. 

It is good to feel this 
contact with souls; to do 
this we must follow the way of 
the heart. It is the only way 
which succeeds: be sympath- 
etic to their needs and especially 
to their sufferings. (Diary p.368) 


This openness the Cardinal con- 
stantly demanded of every Chris- 
tian and of every Christian com- 
munity, No man—simple layman, 
pastor or bishop—may allow him- 
self to become the prisoner of 
his environment. The Christian 
can neither be man of caste or 
party, for nothing is more opposed 
to the notion of the Mystical 
Body (p. 359). 

Two of Cardinal Suhard’s great 
pastoral letters—‘ Growth or De- 
cline ” and “‘ Priests Among Men,” 
were reviewed at considerable 
length in this magazine in 1950 
and 1951 and their great value. 
underlined as a: pastoral analysis 
of the condition and needs of our > 
time. The present volume includes 
both these essays with five other 
pastorals—‘‘The Meaning of God,” 
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“The Christian Family,’’ 
Parish Community,” God’s 
Providence” and ‘‘ The Church 
on Private Property.”’ The pastor- 
al on the parish is particularly 
fine. One is tempted to underline 
something on every page of it. 
In view of our alleged indifference 
towards the conversion of our 
non - Catholic countrymen this 
remark (p.21) has point: ‘‘ Mis- 
sionaries in spirit are those who 
note on the first page of the 
Christian agenda the conversion 
of souls, especially the converison 
of those who are nearest to them 
geographically.”” And speaking of 
the need for orienting a parish 
towards the apostolate, the Card- 
inal says: ‘‘ Further, as import- 
ant as they may be, especially 
in areas where religious practice 
isabundant, the administrativeand 
cultural tasks must never become 
an obstacle to the clergy and the 
faithful in fulfilling their mission- 
ary duty. Is this not the time to 
call to mind the urgent invitation 
of Pius XI: ‘ Any other endeav- 
our, no matter how beautiful 
or good, must give way before 
the vital necessity of saving the 
very bases of the faith and of 
Christian civilization. Therefore, 
let the priests in the parishes 
reserve the greater and the best 
part of their strength and of their 
activities for the task of winning 
the’ labouring masses back to 
Christ and to the Church and of 
bringing the Christian spirit into 
the groups which are most foreign 
to it’.” (page 26). 

One can see in each of the 
pastorals contained in this volume 
a characteristic approach. First 
a consideration of the nature of 
thesubject treated—family, priest 
or parish; then a confronting 
of the prevailing erroneous notions 
of the subject, which are corrected; 


to. conclude the Cardinal asks 
what is to be done and gives 
clear direction for action. The 
style is clear and direct and 
unspoiled by rhetoric. 

The editors have presented the 
pastorals attractively. Where 
there are so many nuggets of 
true gold, however, the omission 
of an index is very regrettable. 
The value of the book as a tool 
to the priest would have been 
greatly increased thereby. The 
omission, too, of chronological 
data about the pastorals should 
be corrected in later editions. 
(The date of the Cardinal’s death 
is nowhere to be found in the 
book). Finally, although the 
volume is entitled ‘‘ The Collected 
Writings,” it does not include 
the Cardinal’s address to the 
Congress of Intellectuals published 
two or three years ago or his 
foreword to Michonneau’s Par- 
oisse Communauté Missionaire. 

The Church Today is a book 
of outstanding importance. 

J. G. McGarry 


The Sun Her Mantle. John Beevers. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 1953. 
Pp. 228. Price 15/-. 


THE age we live in is often called 
the Age of Mary. One reason why 
it is so called becomes clear from 
reading The Sun Her Mantle. 
In this book Mr. Beevers relates 
the accounts of nine apparitions 
of Our Blessed Lady which have 
taken place since 1830 including 
those at Rue du Bac, La Salette, 
Lourdes, Knock and Fatima. 
Most people have read individ- 
ual accounts of these apparitions, 
but there is an advantage in 
having them collected into one 
book, for in this way it is easier 
to see how the different apparitions 
are related one to another, and 
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how the various messages have 
a unity of purpose. More impor- 
tant still is the fact that a book 
such as this impresses more 
forcibly on the reader a realisation 
of the insistent solicitude of the 
Mother of God for her children 
on earth. The style of the 
narrative is objective throughout, 
and all accounts given have been 
subjected to thorough critical 
analysis. The author uses as 
his principal source the findings 
of the several official commissions 
of enquiry and the statements 
of ec..esiastical authority. In 
the telling of each story the 
author shows a pleasing discern- 
ment in the selection of what is 
essential and in giving sufficient 
detail to make the story live. 

It is a book which is a pleasure 
to read, and it also gives abundant 
food for serious thought. In her 
apparitions Mary shines forth as 
the Mediatrix of all Graces, and 
as heavenly Mother of mankind 
she shows a pressing eagerness 
that her children on earth fulfil 
the wishes of her Divine Son, 
and so save themselves and the 
world from the disaster which 
threatens. ‘The world will be 
saved by following Mary’s plan. 

MICHAEL WALSH 


Of Sacraments and Sacrifice. 
Clifford Howells, S.J. College- 
ville, Minn.: The Liturgical 
Press. Pp. 171. 1953. Price 
$2.50. 

THE present volume consists of a 

number of articles by the well 

known English writer on the 
liturgy, Father Clifford Howells, 

8.J., contributed to the American 

liturgical monthly Worship. The 

Editor of that magazine says in a 

preface that not in his fifteen 

years of editorial experience has 
he witnessed such enthusiastic 
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reader-response as Father Howell’s 
series on the sacraments provoked. 
Publication in book form was 
inevitable. 

The first part of the book deals 
with thesacraments. Theapproach 
here is remarkably fresh and 
stimulating and I cannot think 
of anything in English that would 
better help a preacher or teacher 
to explain the true meaning and 
significance, personal and social, 
of the sacraments than these 
eighty pages. 

The second part of the work 
treats of the Mass and this is. 
well done too, though I wish 
Father Howells’s good sense had 
not desertedh im for a page or two 
(157-8) in his chapter on 
“Liturgical Piety.”” In the too- 
easy caricature of ‘‘devotions’’ 
and a historically very naive ac- 
count of the piety of the Middle 
Ages (“Of course the people 
knew the great truths . . . but 
they believed these things with a 
kind of notional assent such as 
we might believe that Julius 
Caesar once conquered Gaul”, 
p. 157), the author has allowed 
enthusiasm to get the better of his 
judgment. 

The chapters are written in the 
atyle of lectures and illustrations 
are worked out in full. While 
the author has addressed himself 
to people who are ‘‘new to the 
liturgical point of view,” he has 
also kept an eye on a second 
target, helping other readers who 
were seeking for illustrations and 
ways of expounding these truths 
to others (p.135). In this second 
purpose Father Howells has been 
remarkably successful. It is to. be 
hoped that an Irish or British 
publisher will without delay make 
the book available in these islands. 


J. G. McGarry 
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Addresses and Sermons (1942- 
1951). Amleto Giovanni Cico- 
gnani. 1952. Paterson, N.J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Price 
$3.50. 


Tais handsomely produced vol- 
ume of 496 pages presents the 
sermons and addresses delivered 
by Archbishop Cicognani over the 
decade. The Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States had 
already given proof of his deep 
understanding of the American 
Catholic scene in his Sanctity in 
America and an earlier volume of 
conferences. “It is not too much 
to say that very few living persons 
have as wide and as deep a know- 
ledge of the Church in the United 
States—its history and its tradi- 
tions, its spiritual strength and 
its human side, and all the cir- 
cumstances that affect its life and 
progress—as he.”’ A close perusal 
of the text bears out this com- 
mendation by the Archbishop of 
Baltimore. There are 83 addresses 
sinewed with apt quotations from 
Scripture, patristic sources and 
the Encyclicals, covering the most 
significant events of recent Catho- 
lic history in the United States— 
the formation of new provinces, 
the consecration of new bishops, 
the inauguration of Catholic sch- 
ools and universities—and always 
unfolding a heartening tale. 
Catholic life in all its phases is 
touched upon; high tribute is 
paid to the zeal of great pastors 
and the generosity of a devoted 
laity. Church doctrine is ex- 
pounded with a masterly sureness 
of touch and appositeness in 
application. The vision and 
achievements of the great pioneer 
bishops, John Carroll, John Eng- 
land, the Kenrick brothers and 
Cardinal Gibbons are acknow- 
ledged and made to stand out in 


bolder relief against the triumph- 
ant expansion of today. Arch- 
bishop Cicognani’s addresses il- 
lustrate the universal character 
of Catholic teaching so relevant 
to every condition and change of 
human life, so well adapted to 
our needs, so necessary for our 
sanity. 

P. J. BROPHY 


St. John of God. Norbert McMa- 
hon. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son, Ltd. 1952. Price 8/6 


A MAN may reveal himself in a 
few words. The saints often do. 
‘Say that you love Jesus Christ 
more than everything in the 
world, and in Him and for Him 
love your fellow-men. Thus you 
will save your soul.”’” The Portu- 
guese peasant who penned these 
lines to a noble lady of the 
brilliant Spanish court of Charles 
the Emperor at Valladolid had 
lived then literally, lovingly, ruth- 
lessly during an intense decade 
that wore him out before his 
time. His origins were lowly 
although Montemo-O-Novo, the 
little lost villlage in Portugal, 
where he first saw the light, can 
claim another son of heroicstature, 
heroic Vasco da Gama, who first 
circled the Cape of Good Hope. 
Born in 1495, John Ciudad, 
later to be called of God, lived 
through stirring times to see 
Spain and Portugal rise to the 
height of their power before he 
died at Granada in 1550. Not 
that he had much interest in 
such things. He was poor, not 
particularly gifted, but he had 
tenacity wedded to granite faith. 
In the age of proud conquista- 
dores,of Pizarro and Albuquerque, 
he taught, or rather demonstrated, 
charity—real charity—to many 
who had forgotten it. His humility 
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was more than embarrassing. It 
confounded the proud Granadinos 
who had him lock up in a mental 
asylum for years. He started a 
hospital and showed Christ among 
the sick even if they were from the 
Albaicin or were Moriscoes. 

_. “If you come,” he wrote to a 
young man, “‘be prepared to sac- 
rifice all for the sake of God. Be 
determined to do good works at 
the cost of your skin. Remember 
how St. Bartholomew, having 
had his skin torn off, carried it 
away on his shoulder.” With 
typically Iberian tenacity he put 
into effect, single-handed, a plan 
of Christian action which has 
revolutionised the care of the sick 
and hospital management ever 
since. There is no doubt but that 
we today like the Spaniards of the 
golden sixteenth century can learn 
much from the career of St. 
John of God. 


- As great in his own way as 
Ignatius of Loyola, Francis Xav- 
ier, John of the Cross or his 
confessor, Blessed John of Avila— 
the only secular priest in the 
whole bunch—he stands out am- 
ong that gallant company of 
saints who are the pride and 
the glory of the Spanish church. 
This new biography of the saint is 
welcome. In his lifetime he 
shocked people into sanctity. A 
layman always, his achievements 
foreshadowed the possibilities of 
Catholic action and of the lay 
apostolate. St. John of God’s 
shrewd commonsense and native 
simplicity make him everybody’s 
saint. If Brother McMahon’s 
study does not come quite up to 
the measure of its exciting sub- 
ject, it can be recommended as an 
excellent introduction to an un- 
forgettable, heroic Christian. 


P. J. BROPHY 
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The Anglican Dilemma. The Rt: 
Hon. Sir Henry Slesser. London: 
Hutchinson. 194, Price 
12/6. 


Sm Henry Slesser’s reputation as 
a writer on legal matters is well 
established. Over half a. dozen 
books from his pen bear testimony 
to the wide legal knowledge we 
would expect from a.former Lord 
Justice of Appeal. Besides his 
legal interests, Sir Henry devoted 
much of his time to the study of 
history and -his work on the 
middle ages published some five 
years ago was well received by 
competent critics; present 


-volume, the latest from his pen, is 


the outcome of his years of study 
of the Anglican Church, to. which 
he once belonged—years of study 
which resulted in his conversion 
to the Catholic Church. f 

The book is written, as is only. 


to be expected from the character 


of its author, in a cold analytical 
style without any trace of bitter- 
ness or malice, which makes it all 
the more surprising then that it 
should have been so _ severely 
criticised by his former religious 
brethren. Sir Henry divides the 
history of the Church of England 
into the four centuries of its 
existence and treats of each cen- 
tury in turn. His very opening 
sentence was a challenge to those 
Anglicans who claim not merely 
material continuity with the pre- 
Reformation English Church but 
also spiritual and even doctrinal 
continuity as well. ‘The Chureh 
of England, regarded as an eccles- 
iastical institution divorced from 
Catholic Christendom, legally 
came into existence in November 
1534.” 

It, must be said at once that Sir 
Henry is most at home in his 
survey of the first two centuries. 
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While he adds nothing to the 
established. conclusions of Mait- 
land and Holdsworth, he shows 
quite clearly that the Reformation 
in England was a very definite 
break with a Catholic past despite 
all protestations to the contrary. 
The two concluding chapters 
which bring the history of the 
Church of England from the 
middle of the 18th century down 


‘to the present day are less success- 


ful, due mainly to overcrowding 
of material. One topic suggests 
another to the author, quotations 


‘are multiplied with the result 
that the reader grows confused. 
‘and finds it difficult to follow the 
‘author’s line of thought. Further- 


more, in these two chapters, Sir 
brag deals with various points 
of. Anglican theology and it is 
not unfair to him to suggest 
that he shows himself less familiar 
with the precise concepts of 
both Catholic theology and phil- 
osophy than he does with the 
legal position of the Anglican 
Church as a result of the legisla- 
tion of Henry VIII and Elizabeth. 
“This is a book which is well 


‘worth a studious reading by 


every priest who in his ministry 
finds himself in contact with 
non-Catholics. At the same time 
it would be well for us perhaps 
to be on our guard lest we be 
too much influenced by a cold 
legalistic unsympathetic approach 
to. the position of our non- 


‘Catholic brethren : the heart has 


its reasons no less than the head. 
FREDERICK M. JONES 


The Blessed Virgin Mary and the 
Priesthood. Rev. Paul Philippe, 
O.P. Translated from the 
French by Dorothy Cole. Cork : 
Mercier Press. 6/-. 


‘Tae author of this excellent 


little book has set himself a 


sublime task, to trace the mani- 
fold relationships between a priest 
and the Blessed Virgin He begins 
by tracing her relationships with 
the Great High Priest. Next he 
traces her relationships with the 
priest in his own person and spiri- 
tual life, and then in his priestly 
ministry. _ 
This is a book which will 
appeal to cloistered souls and 
will help them in their devotion 


to the Blessed Virgin. It is not 


the type of spiritual food which 
appeals to the average diocesan . 
priest. Nevertheless a careful read- 
ing of it cannot fail to give the 
priest an entirely new conception 
of his relationships with Our 
Lady. He will leave it down 
convinced that his every thought 
and word and act sinee the day 
of his ordination have been the 


intimate. concern of Heaven’s 


Queen. 
Tuomas F. BRopHy 


Retreat Notes by Rev. Joseph 
Keating, S.J. Compiled and 
Edited by Rev. Philip Caraman. 
8.J. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 
Ltd. Price 6/-. 


Tus book gives the intimate, 
personal reflections of Father 
Keating on the great meditations 
of the Ignatian Exercises. It 
has been compiled from notes 
made by him during his 
annual Retreats. Father Caraman, 
in an introduction, says that 


meditations in the text of the 
Spiritual Exercises. By so doing 
he has given us an excellent 
meditation book for priests. 

The too elaborate working out 
of a point, the pious padding 
that can beirritating—these things, 
too}frequently found in manuals 


if 
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like this, are completely absent 
here. No point is ever over- 
stated. The style is hard, tight- 
packed. Common sense is applied 
to the business of salvation and 
logic is let do the rest. 

The points in these meditations 
are made crisply and convinc- 
ingly, leaving plenty for the mind 
to work on: “A narrow gate of 
itself is no bar to numbers enter- 


ing, but it must be successively ’’;: 


“Our souls are like the widow’s 
cruse, no poorer for the over- 
flow” ; ‘‘There is no final profit 
in doing one’s own will. It is like 
spending one’s capital, a waste 
here and an absolute loss here- 
after. 

There is a quiet urgency about 
these meditations that is bracing. 
Every page has a new approach to 
the underlying theme but one 
cannot escape the recurrent. mes- 


sage that we-must be up and- 


doing and trading till He come. 
Ronan Drury 


Philosophy of Religion. Fulton 
J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., Litt.D., 
LL.D., Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York. Dublin and London: 
Browne and Nolan, Ltd., — 

mans, Green and Co. —— 
452,” Price 25/-. 


Ir is now thirty years since the 
University of Louvain honoured 
Dr. Sheen with 
distinction in philosophy — the 
Agrégé. In the-meantime. he has 
been a most prolific writer but 
Philosophy of Religion is one of 
the very few philosophical books 
he has written. 

It would be impossible to trace 
its full dimensions in a review. 
The purpose is strictly measured— 
to present Christianity as the one 
real champion of reason and to 


its greatest 


show: that scientists and philos- 
ophers in conflict with the 
Catholic Church ‘‘have’’ (to quote 
Chesterton) ‘‘fallen from Reason 
even more than from Rome.’’ 
But when he passes from purpose ~ 
to fulfilment the author dispenses 
with measurement and gives us 
the good things of his erudition 
without stint.. He assesses scient- 
ific and philosophic thought over 
the last three hundred years and,: 
in the course of the assessment, ° 
cites practically every relevant 
scientist and philosopher of impor- - 
tance. Further, he includes a 


impressive and persuasive 


exposition of Thomistic er 
and psychology. . 

Of particular interest is the 
chapter which shows that changes 
in science, even such revolutionary 
changes as have taken place in 
physics from Newton to Heisen- 
berg, do not disturb genuine 
philosophical principles. For a 
genuine philosophy is not merely 
a@ synthesis of scientific conclus- 
ions. It is an explanation of 
things in the light of wider 
principles which do not pre- 
suppose or depend on experimental 
investigation. As Monsignor Knox 


says : 


Torture my brain as I will, I 
cannot see where our common 
' notions of religion and ethics 
are based upon some form of 
physical speculation, rather than 
another. If somebody discover 
ed to-morrow that it was all a 
mistake about atoms and 
electrons, and that after all, 
there was not and could not be 
anything smaller than electrons, 
I should not find my faith in 
any way strengthened, or the 
work of Christian apologetics 
easier . . . It is all very 
well to tell me that the chair 
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I am sitting on is in reality 
a@ mass of whirling electrons, 
but it is I who am based on 
the chair, not my faith. 


PaTRICK BASTABLE 


As We Ought. Vincent McCorry, 
Press. 


8.J. Cork: Mercier 


Price 10/6. 


Tus book was first published in 
America and is now made 
available in Ireland through the 
‘initiative of the Mercier Press. It 
is a book which deals with the 
corrigible faults of men and women 
who have consecrated themselves 
to God in religion but its message is 
equally valid for those outside 
the cloister. Writing such a book 
is a difficult task ; it can so easily 
become a nagging book or a 
dreary catalogue of don’ts or a 
rehash of general statements culled 
from staid manuals on politeness. 
Father McCorry avoids all these 
pitfalls and gives a hard-hitting, 
shrewd analysis of the innumer- 
able daily lapses which can make 


life so miserable for those around 


us. The analysis is such that it 
dispenses with condemnations and 
exhortations. This is particularly 
true of his chapters on obedience 
and poverty. 

The writing is in the fresh, 
breezy American way. Liveliness 
and vivacity are very welcome 
in writing of this kind but there 
are limits ; for instance, we are 
not yet prepared to hear Our 
Lord’s wonderful stories des- 
cribed as ‘‘yarns,’”? nor can we 
contemplate with equanimity a 
martyr “romping” from torments 
to felicity. There are a number of 
misprints, including one in: the 
blurb and a whole sentence gone 
wrong on page 144; and a phrase 
such as “‘yearning for exception- 
ality” is best left out. rong 

However, these are small de- 
fects which a little sub-editing on 
this side of the Atlantic can 
easily eliminate. .On the whole 
the book is an excellent one of 
its kind. 


MiIcHAEL 


to others. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The Secretary would be obliged if Subscribers who have 
changed their address would inform him of the fact as soon 
as is possible. By doing so Subscribers will be assured of 
receiving their copies without delay or ‘inconvenience 
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